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PREFACE. 



In the volume here presented to the public, an effort is made to 
make art subservient to the advancement of piety ; to ennoble as well 
as to amuse the mind ; and to give the love of the beautiful, which 
has been implanted in our natures, such a direction as may lead the 
senses to the worship of the Holy, and teach us to be grateful to Him 
who has given us such capacity for enjoyment. 

For no useless purpose is it that the eye delights in pleasant things ; 
nor in vain is the ear pleased with cheerful sounds. The delicate 
perceptions of the Beautiful, too often perverted into a disguise for 
immorality and vice, are avenues through which it was intended that 
the truth should enter into our hearts. Whatsoever things are lovely, 
were designed to minister to whatsoever things are pure ; and thus to 
raise our thoughts from earth to heaven. 

The press has aided the perversion to which we have alluded. 
The pencil of the artist, the chisel of the statuary, and the numbers 
of the poet, have abused their merit to cover the unworthiness of their 
themes ; and sensuality, veiled in beauty, has corrupted youth by the 
treachery of art. We strive in this book to restore the Beautiful to 
ite true ministry ; to give to intellect and imagination their higher 
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duty; that the pleasures of Taste, and the love of the Pure, may go 
hand in hand. 

Many volumes have hitherto heen published with the same object. 
Ours aims not solely at noveltj' ; but is rather an eclectic. From 
the many sources reached by long and industrious collection, we trust 
that a valuable selection has been made. Ever}^ variety of composi- 
tion is included — prose and verse, essay and tale, and sketch: philo- 
sophic discussions for those whose severe taste prompts such a prefer- 
ence, and lighter articles for the young, through whose imagination 
the mind must still be reached. Many of the papers in the volume 
are prepared expressly for it — and all, or nearly all, will offer to the 
present generation the pleasure of a first perusal. 

The embellishments, and typographical and general execution, will 
be their own heralds. We hope they will inspire " love at first sight," 
and that the intrinsic value of the book will strengthen the first 
favorable impressions. 
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THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 

BY MRS. J. E. YOUNO. 

The noontide sun shone on Samaria's vale, 
And bathed with fiery rays the mountain heights 
Of Ebal and Gerizim. Not a sound 
Disturbed the dreamy stillness of the scene, 
Save a faint murmur from fair Sychar's towers. 
That, in the distance, rose midst verdant groves 
And gardens, bright with Nature's garniture 
Of fruits and blossoms. Up the rugged path, 
With faltering step and slow, a stranger came, 
And sat him down near where an olive flung 
Ita fruitful branches over Jacob's well. 
Weary and languid from excess of heat. 
He longed for the cool waters, but in vain 
He sought wherewith to draw, when lo ! came nigh 
A woman of Samaria, whose fair face 
Of loveliness surpassing, sin had marred 
With trace of earthly passions ; Jesus saith. 
In gentle tone, " I pray thee, give me drink." 
2 
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She, wondering, questioned, " Wouldst thou drink of me, 

A woman of Samaria, thou, a Jew ? " 

He, answering, said, " Knew'st thou the gift of God, 

And Him who speaks to thee, thou wouldst entreat 

The living water only He can give." 

With curious gaze she scanned his aspect meek. 

His mildly searching eye and brow benign. 

Where Love's Divinest Essence sat enthroned. 

And coldly asked of him, " From whence hast thou 

That living water ? In the dewy mom. 

The noonday heat, at the calm eventide. 

We hither come to draw ; hither we bring 

Our thirsting herds; here came the patriarch 

With Rachel, the beloved, and the fair sons 

Who blessed his household hearth : greater art thou 

Than were our fathers, in the olden time ? " 

Gazing with sweet compassion on her face 

He mildly said, " Who drinks of Jacob's well 

Shall need again, but whosoever tastes 

Of the pure fountain I shall give to him 

Shall thirst no more for ever; it shall be 

An everlasting Spring, bestowing Life, 

Hope's full fruition, Grace that knows no bounds. 

And Joy unspeakable. The weary soul 

Earth cannot satisfy; that bends beneath 

The heat and burden of the cheerless day. 

Thirsting for happiness as pants the hart 

For the cool water-brooks, shall taste this Spring 

That changes not, eternal in supply." 

As thus the Saviour, with persuasive voice, 
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Spake the glad tidings of abiding peace 
And love to sinful man^ and then rehearsed 
The deeds of her past life, that Vice had stained 
With deadly blight, the woman listening stood — 
The proud, dark eye abashed, the coral lip 
Quivering with fear and grief, the unwonted tears 
Pearling the fringed lash that swept a cheek 
Flushed with the consciousness of sin revealed, 
Till, her sad heart o'erflowing with remorse, 
And deep conviction of a present Judge, 
She bowed before Him, and confessed Him, God ! 

ApHl 16, 1849. 



AZEL AND ZEMIRA. 



That time of spiritual deliverance foretold from the creation of the 
world by the holy and the inspired; — that hour when the sceptre 
should depart from Shiloh^ and the idolatrous Gentiles be admitted to 
the same privileges as the chosen few — had arrived; and men mar- 
velled whereunto this would grow. The world at large continued 
ignorant of the glory and the magnitude of the events with which 
this period was fraught; — Jerusalem and its concerns were little 
known, and less esteemed, — for its grandeur, at the moment in ques- 
tion, was to be seen by the mind, not by the eye. Therefore tumults 
and victories, disputes respecting dynasties, projects for the acquire- 
ment of riches or glory formed, as heretofore, the sole business of life, 
and employed, as they had ever done, the attention both of empires 
and individuals. It was not so in the Holy City. There, concerns 
of deeper import and diviner origin fonned the main object of interest^ 
from the High Priest of the Sanctuary to the debased and lowly leper, 
who was not reckoned among the people. There, as in other cities, 
might be heard the tumult of busy life, the sounds of merriment, of 
occupation, and of sorrow; there, as of old, its inhabitants ate and 
drank, bought and sold, married and were given in marriage; — the 
harp and the viol were still heard in the feasts, and the minstrel 
made lamentation over the dead. 

But other sounds were also heard in the streets of Jerusalem, other 
sights witnessed in its villages; and other crowds gathered in its en- 
virons, for purposes different from this world's tumult or traffic. One, 
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that one, the subject, through every age of its history, of song and 
prophecy, walked upon its dust — mingled with its tribes — taught in 
its temples — ministered to the wants, and relieved the woes of its 
suppliants. Miracles and mysteries formed its every day events ; and 
gracious truths, that its saints had scarcely conceived in vision, were 
addressed without reserve to every ear, and dropped like dew on 
thousands of weary hearts. That One, who spoke to the wretched, 
and their sorrows vanished at his word — who touched the sick, and 
disease became vigorous health — " who looked upon death, and there 
wtis life" — was yet to be approached as a guide, and conversed with 
as a man talketh with his friends. Jerusalem was filled from one end 
to the other with his disciples, his enemies, and his fame. The meek 
believed his words, and their joy was increased; the proud approached 
with subtle questions, and were sent empty away. The arrogant Pha- 
risee, and the scoffing Sadducee, quailed before his frown; but the 
poor and the sorrowful looked to him and were comforted. Men of 
years and possessions arose, and left all that they had, when he said 
unto them Follow me; and women sat at his feet, and ministered of 
their substance. 

He passed away from earth, the scene of his mission ; from Jerusa- 
lem, the place of his sojourn; — but not so his memory and his doc- 
trine. Multitudes had followed him ; and, of those multitudes, many 
cleaved to his precepts, and followed his footsteps, with the faith that 
overcometh — the love that is stronger than death. Far away from 
Jerusalem, in the palace of Caesar, in the halls of the Greeks, were 
heard the strange tidings of a gospel, which made no difference be- 
tween bond and free ; which, in the sublime simplicity of its commands, 
stood opposed to the power, the prejudice, and the belief of the whole 
enlightened world ! Christian was a name of reproach — of persecu- 
tion ; a name cast out on earth, but written in heaven. 
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Nevertheless, all who were called by this holy designation were not 
equally full of faith ; and when times of persecution arose, many were 
offended, and went out from iJierriy because they loere not of them. And 
to many, the very Gospel of Life came not to bring peace, but a fire ; 
it was to them a sword, piercing through their souls, a separating 
influence between friend and friend; setting the father against his 
son, and the daughter against her mother. Many a flower was 
crushed beneath the despotism of domestic power; many a young 
heart offered its choicest love a wiUimj sacrifice on the altar of devoted- 
ness to God. Alas ! many, too, made shipwreck of their faith, and to 
purchase prosperity surrendered their peace of mind. And some, 
vacillating and unsound in their profession, sank in the conflict be- 
tween passion and principle; yoked themselves with unbelievers; 
and, if they lost not heaven, had their punishment upon earth. 

Zemira was the sole surviving child of Rabbi Ben Harim, and 
attained the age of womanhood about the time when the first per- 
secution commenced in Jerusalem, against the sect that was every- 
where spoken against. Her father luul no longer a wife; and she 
was unto him as the ewe-lamb of the prophet. There was another, 
to whom she was even more ; to Azcl, her betrothed, she was as the 
light that guided his path — as the air, whose breath was life. Does 
woman love less than man? If burning words and passionate vows 
come not from her lips, is the fire less vivid in her soul ? What Zemira 
was to Azel, Azel was to Zemira; and the time approached when the 
nuptial feast was to be spread, and when the lonely dwelling of Ben 
Harim was to resound with the voice of mirth and minstrelsy. 

But before Zemira's affections had been thus engrossed by him who 
was to espouse her, she had listened — and listened with conviction, 
to the words of a disciple of the Christians, who was in Jerusalem 
amongst the chief supporters of their doctrines. Her heart had 
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humed mithm her, when her mother's brother had reasoned with her 
concerning the new faith. Mattithiah trusted that a blessing had 
accompanied his instructions to his youthful niece ; that in addition 
to the sacred raptures with which, as a Jewess, she read the law of 
Moses, and the songs of the Prophets, — she had found Him of whom 
Moses in that law, of whom the Prophets in those songs, testified and 
wrote. But Azel came from his father's dwelling in the hill country, 
and she then saw, for the first time, the man destined for her husband 
— for, amongst the Jews, marriage contracts were chiefly made by the 
parents ; and, prior to the present occasion, Azel had not visited Jeru- 
salem; he had therefore seen the glories of the Mosaic Ritual, whilst 
he had only heard, through the medium of report, of the New Faith, 
and of its Founder. To the ear of youthfiil pride, and national pre- 
judice, that report possessed no charms; — and he became one of its 
bitterest despisers; one, who deemed that he did God service by 
maligning that only name, whereby he could be saved. 

Though Zemira was convinced of the truth of Christianity — yet, 
after she had seen, and known, and loved Azel, it became doubtful 
whether she retained her convictions. They were choked by her 
affections — but only to shoot up again with stronger force. They 
faded from her soul, like stars, in the noon-blaze of passion, to shine 
brightly in the twilight of sorrow and disappointment. They loosed 
their hold on her conscience in the Spring of prosperity and joy ; but 
her soul clung to them, when the breezes deepened into the storm. 
Now it was so, that even in the bright hours of happiness, when Azel 
sat beside her, wooing her with words due to the Infinite alone, when 
most she felt the joy of loving — the bliss of being loved, in all its 
fearful fulness; yes, even theuy strange misgivings for the future, sad 
remembrances of the past, would wring her soul, and bring a cloud 
over her brow, and change her songs and smiles into sudden and 
mournful silence. 
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Passion! Passion! Is there a crime, a folly, which thy victims 
may not commit — a sorrow or a snare into which they may not fall? 
Is there any opinion that thou canst not pervert? — any feeling 
which thou dost not lead astray? None: thou art no celestial 
meteor, which, although it may dazzle and deceive, can boast a 
heavenly origin; but a base, bewildering light, that ia of the earthy 
earthy; and none, from the first bold apostate, who wilfully surren- 
dered his conscience to thy guidance, to the timid Zemira, who did so 
unknowing what she did, none have escaped the pangs of retribution, 
the darkness of remorse. It would seem as though, of all idolatries, 
the Infinite smote with peculiar wrath the idolatry of the affections. 
It may appear strange that Mattithiah should make no effort to bring 
his wavering proseljrte to a decision in favor of Christianity; or, at 
least, that he suffered her to take the marriage vows without remon- 
strance. But it was now about the time when the Sanhedrim put 
forth the persecuting power which Providence had hitherto restrain- 
ed ; and the church was everywhere scattered abroad. Mattithiah was 
amongst the number of the dispersed ; and, occupied like his brethren 
in the one absorbing care of disseminating the Christian faith, he 
forgot for a while his kinswoman in Jerusalem ; — the one, who, in a 
spiritual sense, was left, as a stray sheep in the wUdemesSy exposed to 
danger if not to death. 

By one of the dispersed brethren, more recently arrived from the 
Holy City, tidings of the truth at length reached Mattithiah — tidings 
that filled his soul with grief for Zemira, and bowed his head with 
shame for his own supineness. " Sinful that I am," exclaimed the 
sorrowing old man, " to deem myself a follower of him who came to 
seek, and to save, that which was lost; — oh! that He would yet aid 
me to bring this dove back to the Bock that cannot be moved, firom 
the bosom of a mortal who hates the truth, and seeks the blood of all 
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that believe therein ! " There was personal danger in Mattithiah's 
return to Jerusalem, but, convinced that he had sacrificed enough to 
prudence, he surrendered himself to the unrestrained guidance of his 
principles; and the language they suggested was — Be ready to he 
hov/ndj and even to die ai Jerusalem, if another lamb may thereby be 
added to the fold of the Shepherd. With this hope, he set forth on his 
way rejoicing. Yet his determination did not exclude caution. He 
entered Jerusalem in the gray dawning of the day ; and concealing 
himself in a situation whence he could discern all who entered or 
who left the house of Ben Harim, he awaited with mingled feelings 
of faith and fear, of joy and sorrow, some opportunity of making him- 
self known to Zemira. 

Day, with all its busy scenes of toil and traffic, came on ; the street 
grew thronged; and Mattithiah feared that his labor of watching 
would prove vain. Soon a number of persons, habited for a festival, 
entered Ben Harim's dwelling : minstrels, maidens, grave matrons, and 
friends and relatives of Zemira and her father. A little while after, 
another troop appeared, dressed also as for a feast. These were wholly 
men ; some young, some older, others aged ; and they were preceded 
by a venerable rabbi, — whilst, glittering in the midst of the throng, 
young, proud, and joyous, was seen Azel, the betrothed of Zemira. 

Mattithiah rung his hands. " Shepherd of Israel ! " cried he, " it 
is — no, let it not be! too late. Pardon thy servant his delay, his 
faithless communing with the flesh. Strengthen hinn to suffer, if he 
may not succeed ! " By the time these hurried ejaculations had arisen 
from his soul, the last party had entered the place of their destination. 
Mattithiah knew full well that he had arrived on the day of the 
nuptials — that if he saw Zemira, she must be seen instantly, or the 
ceremony would be performed ; — the case was even now nearly with- 
out hope — it would be cruel, nay wicked, to reproach her when irrevo- 
3 
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cably the wife of Azel. Besides, the final procession, which conducted 
the bride by torchlight to her future home, was always prefaced by 
some hours of revelry ; to enter then would be madness. 

" I must risk my fate, and venture now," thought Mattithiah ; and 
as the thought passed through his mind, he bent his footsteps towards 
a private portal, and solicited entrance into the house of his kinsman ; 
desiring that his coming might not be announced. Ignorant of his 
errand, and too much engrossed by their several duties to call to mind 
the barrier that separated him from their master s family, the domes- 
tics readily admitted him ; and Mattithiah, well acquainted with the 
various rooms and passages in the house, found his way, unmolested, 
to a small closet, separated from the guestK^hamber by a partially- 
drawn curtain. 

Zemira was seated beneath the nuptial canopy; — beautiful, very 
beautiful she looked : but Mattithiah scarcely heeded her beauty ; his 
eye wandered over her face to discern, if it were possible, some indi- 
cation of the heart within. Emotion was, indeed, written on her 
young features — but of so varied a character, that the gazer was 
continually at a loss how to describe it. When she looked on Azel, 
her eye kindled with the fulness of love — it might almost be said, 
with the fulness of joy ; but again there was an abstraction, a trace 
of deep thought, a shade of melancholy, and now and then a mo- 
mentary sigh, which revealed some hidden disquietude — some sor- 
row amidst the joy — some fear battling hard with hope. 

The ceremony began. The young people had surrounded the bride 
and her betrothed, and sung the usual nuptial song. Azel took hold 
of the Taled, or bridal veil, to throw it over the head of Zemira — 
the rabbi presented the wine — a few more minutes, and all would 
have been decided; w:hen, in a deep and solemn tone, was heard: 
WlkO90 hveih father or mother mare than me^ is not worthy of me! 
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Zemira knew the voice. These awful words — the divine authority 
of him who spake them — and all the stifled convictions of her heart's 
faith swept over her soul like a whirlwind; till, like the deceived 
patriarch, slie trembled very exceedingly. The confusion may be con- 
ceived, which ensued when Mattithiah walked into the midst of the 
assembly, folded Zemira to his bosom, and wept over her like a child. 

The fiery and astonished Azel was the first who laid hands on 
Mattithiah. ^' The maiden is my near kinswoman, young man," said 
the latter, meekly. "And the Nazarene — he is thy master!" replied 
Azel, with bitter scorn. "Zemira! clingest thou to him! — to a 
recreant, a reptile — he is thy kinsman no longer. Nay, if thou art 
too timid to assert the holy law of our fathers, I will ! " and he flung 
Mattithiah, as he spoke, to a considerable distance. "To-day, and 
here," continued he, "thy vile life is safe; to-morrow it shall be 
cared for." 

The young zealot's brow was wrung with dark passions; and the 
spectators strove in vain to calm him. Ben Harim was, both in mind 
and body, a feeble old man ; and his alternate entreaties, that Matti- 
thiah would cease to meddle with his family, and that Azel would 
sufler the ceremony to proceed in peace, were scarcely heard, or, if 
heard, were disregarded. A voice was at length heard, like music 
from a lonely lute amidst clashing C3anbals and brazen trumj^ets. 
Zemira advanced from her place in the circle, and knelt down at the 
feet of him, whom, but for this interruption, she would ere now have 
called her husband. 

Dark suspicions had already crossed the mind of Azel, or he would 
not have suffered her to retain a posture that otherwise he could not 
have borne to witness. He stood with folded arms, regarding her 
with a keen and scrutinizing glance; and the only words he spoke 
were in a cold, quiet tone, "What wouldst /Aow, Zemira?" She 
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kissed the hem of his robe ; and her tears fell like summer rain at 
his feet. A murmur of indignation ran amongst the by-standeiB. 
Azel heeded it not; he heard but the voice of his own suspicions. 
"Azel!" said the suppliant, "I have deceived thee — not by loving 
another : for thou hast been to me in the place of God ! — but I will 
deceive thee no longer." She bowed her head to the very earth — 
she trembled, like one convulsed with mortal agony — and uttered in 
an unearthly whisper, " Azel ! wilt thou yet make me thine ? " 

She paused: the fatal words would not come; — there was a dead 
silence, and again the solemn tones of Mattithiah's voice were heard — 
Wfioaoever shall con/ess me be/ore ineUy him will I con/ess before my 
Fathery which is in heaven. The words operated upon Zemira like a 
holy spell. She arose from her kneeling posture — her frame as- 
sumed a more than natural strength and stateliness ; and she repeated 
in a slow, but steady voice, "Azel! I believe in Christ." 

He stood motionless — nor could any one have told his feelings ; so 
well did pride aid their concealment. " Zemira," said he, in a mastered 
voice, " art thou yet willing to be mine ? " "I am," replied the maiden, 
meekly. " But I am not a friend to thy Nazarene," said he, in the 
same unnatural voice; "how knowest thou that I should be kind to 
thee ? " " Unkindness is only my desert : I must gather the fruit of 
my deception. I am thine in the sight of God." " Wily maiden ! " 
muttered Azel, stung to madness by the internal conflict of his feel- 
ings. Again he looked on her, and whispered in the soft tones of 
affection, "My own!" Again the proud spirit of youth — the zeal of 
the Jewish zealot — rage, that he had been deceived — all rose in his 
bosom — and conquered. They err who say that Love is omnipotent ; 
there are many stronger passions ; religious bigotry is amongst them : 
— we have the history of ages, the testimony of scriptures, in proof. 

The night of that day, which had dawned in festivity and smiles. 
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I 

beheld Zemira an outcast and a fugitive. Parental love, and the love 
that is yet more ardent, that of a lover, restrained all acts of violence ; 
but Zemira was added to the number of those who in that early day 
were practically taught to rely on the Creator alone. Ben Harim and 
Azel both deemed their unnatural conduct — the one casting oflF a 
child, the other his long betrothed, were sacrifices well pleasing to 
God ; Zemira, on the other hand, felt that her martyrdom of heart 
was the just and needful punishment, for having quenched her con- 
victions, for having called good evUy and evU good. But He, who 
bindeth up the broken in heart — who saith to the wanderer, Return, 
and I will receive you gracwusly, left her not without a record that 
none ever trusted in Him and were ashamed. She was preserved 
through persecution, danger, tumult, and suffering — a bruised but 
not a broken reed, receiving in inward peace a blessed substitute for 
outward prosperity. She proved, as Mattithiah ofl«n said to her, the 
truth of Christ's words. Every one that hath forsaken houses, or hrethrenj 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my name's sake, shall receive an hv/nr 
dredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life. 

X. X. 



THEY SAY THE EARTH IS FULL OF WOE 

BY MRS. MARY ARTHUR. 

They sav the earth is full of woe. 

That sorrow bideth there, 
A bitter and unyielding foe 

To all most bright and dear; 
That every brow, however gay, 

Must lose its wreath of light. 
And eyes that only speak of day. 

Be quickly veiled in night. 

Ah, well ! whatever the truth may be. 
It never seemeth so to me. 



Why life might be a jocund time 

All full of hope and love, 
And radiant stars and fragrant flowers 

Shine round thee, and above : 
And every star be pure as bright. 

And every flower be fair. 
And only innocence and light 

Live in the quiet air; 

If any taint in these there be, 
It never hath been shown to me. 
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Sure He who built this world of ours, 

With all its lights and shades, 
With all its sunshine, all its showers. 

Its valleys, hills, and glades, 
Designed it not a dwelling-place 

For sorrow, dark and dull. 
But the glad home of hope and love, 

Filled with the beautiful ; 

Whatever seemeth drear and dim 
Was surely not decreed by Him. 

Look in, look in, upon thy heart. 

Oh, murmurer ! look within ; 
Is there no shadow-spreading spot, 

Nolighl^eclipsingsin? 
Wash out the plague-spot, cleanse thy hands, 

Be every idol riven, 
And all the earth, with all its lands, 

Shall seem a gate to heaven ; 

And sighs and tears, if pure, shall be 
Sweet balm and music unto thee. 



THE SEA OF GALILEE. 



This little lake, buried amid the quiet plains of northern Palestine, 
is but casually noticed before the time of Ctuist. Sometimes the 
stillness and beauty of its waters attracted the attention of a solitary 
traveller, and he paused to admire its gentle ripple, or to watch the 
fish sporting upon its surface ; but to the ancient Jew its borders were 
to a great extent unknown. The whole country between it and the 
Mediterranean was thinly populated, and, in fact, shunned by the 
southern tribes as the abode of monsters and wild beasts. A few 
solitary fishermen built their huts along the shore, and plied their 
laborious trade; but they were despised by the inhabitants of the 
towns, and appear to have been in a great measure unknown, except- 
ing in the immediate neighborhood of the lake. 

At the time of the Maccabees, Galilee came into more extensive 
notice. Regular crafts were built on the waters of its lake, and towns 
sprang up along the shore. When Jesus entered upon his ministry, 
he performed many miracles in that region ; from which time, the Sea 
of Galilee is frequently mentioned. Here, while Simon and Andrew 
were pursuing their occupation of fishermen, our Saviour passed by, 
and called them to become fishers of men. On its shores were Beth- 
saida, Chorazin, and Capernaum, the places where many of his mighty 
works were done. Perhaps, many a night, while gazing out over its 
waters, the Redeemer of men wept over a guilty world with bitterer 
grief than when, from the Mount of Olives, he foresaw the destruction 
impending over Jerusalem. Here, when fatigued with labor, he retired 
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to meditate and pray ; and here he performed the astonishing miracle 
of feeding the thousands who flocked to hear him, upon a few loaves 
and fishes. The miraculous draught of fishes took place here; and a 
number of his parables contain references to the surrounding scenery. 
Stcrms were of rare occurrence upon this lake. This may in part 
account for the distress of the disciples, on the occasion when Jesus 
lay sleeping in their boat, while the wind and waves raged around. 
The miracle which he performed, seemed to have inspired all in the 
vessel with greater awe for his person, than any which they had as 
yet witnessed. It was during a storm on the same waters, that Jesus 
walked across their surface to his disciples, and proved his divine 
power by saving the incredulous Peter, and stilling the tempest at 
the moment of entering the ship. After the death of Christ, the dis- 
ciples recommenced their old pursuit of fishermen ; and it was by the 
Sea of Galilee that that remarkable interview took place between 
them and their risen Lord, which is described in the last chapter of 
John's gospel. They had toiled all night and caught nothing. At 
daylight, while wet and dispirited, a stranger approached and mildly 
asked: "Children, have ye any meat?" and at his request they once 
more threw out their net on the right side of the ship. The result 
revealed the character of the mysterious stranger. A multitude of 
fishes was enclosed, and the awenatruck disciples came on shore. 
Here was a fresh object of wonder. A fire of coals was burning, 
with fish and bread laid upon it; and once more the little band, who 
had been scattered as sheep without a shepherd, sat down to eat with 
their Lord. How consoling to their lacerated feelings, to behold near 
them the same being whose goodness had formerly been the source of 
their chief happiness. To find that he had indeed risen from the 
dead to go before them into Galilee, and that they had not followed 
cunningly devised fables. Our Saviour did not let the solemn occsr 
4 
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rion pa.4^ wiit^jui % ^t^jta oc Li« ^^iczitjo. The conversation 
Peter L* full of ten^Tn-ai? — ot x love overfowm^ ft* those who were 
erx>n to gaze npcQ K^ in the Ll^ fcene ot hi« earthlv career. No 
repmar-h nor reflection fell from hi* divine lip*. The question " Lovest 
thoa me ? " three timed asked, was mijre pzerdnz than anv reproach. 
Peter felt it so ; and hi« answer. " I^^rd. thoa knowest all things, thou 
knowe^ that I love thee." exhibits the zenuinenes? of his repentance 
for his former shameful conduct. 

The Sea of Galilee is still remarkable for the same quiet scenery, 
which rendered it so pleasing to the Saviour: and its waters still 
afford food and employment to a number of poor fishermen who dry 
their nets upon the shores. 
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BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN. 

'' Suffer the Little Children to come unto me, and forhid them not; for of 8uch is the 

Kingdom of Heaven." — ^Matt. x. 14. 

Love Divine its word hath .spoken ; 

Hath its life expressed : — 
To the earnest, seeking spirit, 

It hath given a test. 
Marking the inheritors 

Of its heavenly rest. 
Oh the blessing, the rich blessing! 

Is it thine, and mine? 
Who are they, the true recipients 

Of the Love Divine? 
Little children, little children ! 

Not in j/ears alone — 
Little children in the spirit, 

These He calls his own. 



Little children, like the flowers. 

Everywhere abound. 
Little children, like the sunlight, 

Circle earth around. 
Little children, God's best blessing 

Unto human love. 
They are, too, the blest partakers, 

Of the home above. 
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Earth forsakes them, earth disowns them. 

Earth forgets its crown, 
But the Love Divine receives them. 

Names them ns its own. 



Have ye love, like little children ? 

Have ye faith, as they ? 
Do your angels, near the Father, 

See his face alway ? 
Then are ye within the kingdom ! 

Hold the blessing up ! 
This the " mystic hydromel " 

In life's golden cup. 
'Twas o'ertumed when Eden's exiles 

Closed the garden door. 
But refilled again for ever, 

Running o'er and o'er. 
With a new, divine elixir. 

Emanating power. 
Circling life with noble meaning. 

And angelic lore. 
When the Holy Dove descended, 

Upon Jordan's shore. 

Little children, young and aged, 

Bear the blessing up ! 
Pour around the life elixir 

From your golden cup ! 
Little children ! the redeemers 

Of a fallen earth. 
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'Tis through you the Master s kingdom 

Hath its second birth. 
Little children, young and aged, 

Bear the blessing up ! 
Pour around the life elixir 

From your golden cup I 
Love is the divine restorer 

Of the souls of men ; 
This the new, perpetual Eden 

We must seek again. 
Love is the eternal childhood ; 

Hither all must come. 
Who the kingdom would inherit. 

Of the Heavenly Home. 

K. 



THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE. 



The fall of Constantinople, in 1453, drove from the academies of 
the Eastern metropolis numbers of learned men, bearing with them 
those manuscripts of the classic authors which had been rescued 
from the Turks. Most of these scholars repaired to Italy, where, on 
account of the enthusiasm for learning, then prevailing there, they 
were hailed with delight. It was the age of Cosmo de Medici ; and 
the agents of that indefatigable patron of learning brought to him 
thousands of ancient manuscripts, many of them unknown to Italy; 
while his transcribers were equally diligent m multiplying copies of 
these precious records, or in translating them into Latin or Italian. 
There it was that the tediousness of this most tedious method was 
severely felt; and it may not be too much to suppose that many an 
ardent mind sighed for the discovery of some process, by which the 
multiplication of copies of the classics might be more quickly per- 
formed. 

The history of the world seems to prove, that whenever the great 
body of mankind begin to realize their need of an important object, 
some happy genius either invents it himself, or points the way to its 
invention. Such was the case at the time of the great revival of 
learning, in the fifteenth century. Transcribers were too few for the 
work before them; a German mechanic, named Guttemberg, gave to 
literature and to the world the art of printing. 

John Guttemberg was bom at the village of Sulgeloch, near Mentz, 
in 1397. He was apprenticed to some mechanical employment, and 
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passed his youth in the city of Mentz. He there became implicated 
in an insurrection of the citizens against the nobility^ and, to avoid 
the vengeance of his adversaries, fled to Strazburg. Here, for a long 
while, he pursued those mechanical emplojonents for which his genius 
seems to have been peculiarly adapted ; and it was in this city that 
he first made his great discovery. At that time, one of the most 
popular sources of amusement was playing cards. The demand for 
these toys led to inventions by which they could be rapidly multi- 
plied, at a cheap rate. In Guttemberg's time, the usual method was 
that called stenciling ; where a card or thin sheet of metal, pierced 
with the device to be represented, was laid on paper, and rubbed with 
a brush containing some kind of color. This crude method gave rise 
to a neater, on which may be said to have been founded the discovery 
of wood engraving. The required figure was outlined on the smooth 
surface of a piece of wood, which was afterwards cut away so as to 
leave only the lines in relief. This made rapid progress. Afterwards 
the printing was effected in the same manner that wood engravers 
now take proofs — that is, by blacking the block, placing one side of 
the paper upon it, and then rubbing the other side with some smooth 
surface. Pictures of saints, and representations of the legends of the 
church, were executed in a series of blocks, and bound up into a book 
— thus forming another step in the grand process of modem printing. 
One of these was called the Biblia Pauperum, on each of the blocks 
of which a passage of Scripture, or some other illustrative sentence, 
was appended — the whole cut out of solid block. 

All this process of gradual improvement Guttemberg had been 
watching with the eye of genius. He first occupied himself in cut- 
ting block-letters, and afterwards sawed them from the block, so as 
to combine them into different words. The application of this for- 
tunate idea was the birth of printing; but, simple as appears the 
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prooesF of separarnr the kttei^ from the Uoek? after they have <Hice 

been ensraved. it tor>k ten veare of studv. anxietv. and laborious 

— • • • ■ 

application to find it «»ut. 

About the year 1437. Guttem^iere engased with Ajidrew Drizehen, 
and two other wealthy citizen* of Strazburg, to make a series of expe- 
rinient(< preparatory* to hi* in>eat attempt to reveal his discovery to 
the world. Little i* known of their laliors. In 1439. Drizehen wan 
dead: the money risked by the company was expended: Guttemberg's 
hard-earned rfavinL"? were exhauirted, and yet it appears^ that nothing 
had been practically eflfected to supercede the labor? of the copiers. 
From this time until his return to Mentz, we hear little of Guttemberg, 
except that he continued to struggle with many difficulties, and made 
little progress in his discoveiy. 

In the year 144o-6, Guttemberg returned to Mentz, bent on no 
longer delaying the prosecution of his discovery. The secret commu- 
nicated to Andrew Drizehen, of Strazburg, had died with him; such 
knowledge of it as his nameless colleagues had obtained, was probably 
no longer regarded by him as worthy of a thought. In Guttemberg's 
breast alone it lived as a secret, pregnant with high results, as a lamp 
trimmed and ready for the torch to be applied, that it might enlighten 
and illume. That torch, however, is the same wealth that has been 
partially tried at Strazburg. Others must be introduced to the same 
secret, and new wealth be expended on the work, ere either the 
inventor or the world shjill reap the reward of all their anxious 
years of sacrifice and toil. Alas, the world has little regard for its 
original inventors, little generosity to spare for their reward. Other 
men were to enter into his labors; and injustice, and many slights, 
and frcwh exile, were to be the return to Guttemberg for the results of 
a lifetime. The world, however, was to be the gainer; let us hope 
that at least its brave benefactor had courage left to look into the 
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future, and, as he saw the farngtretching influences of his discovery, 
and dimly traced its mighty workings on the destiny of man, rejoiced 
in the blessings that were bom of it, and exclaimed — " This work is 
mine!" 

John Fust, an opulent citizen of Mentz, and a goldsmith by trade, 
was the person to whom Guttemberg applied, soon after his return to 
the city of his early adoption. Assistance must be had, if he was ever 
to bring into practical use the discovery he had been so long matur- 
ing. He showed his judgment in the choice of a confederate. Fust 
proved a man of energy, perseverance, and zeal, sufficient to caxry 
out the important task confided to him; if, in other respects, he 
failed, there may have been causes which might account for this, of 
which we are now ignorant. To him, therefore, Guttemberg disclosed 
his secret, and the progress he had already made ; and, having opened 
his mind fuUy to him, he readily engaged to co-operate, by furnishing 
the needful advances. 

John Fust does not appear to have had any greater share in the 
discovery of printing, than that of advancing the necessary funds to 
carry it out, and readily entering into the project of the inventor. 
To his vigorous energy and perseverance, indeed, much is due. Yet 
his name has long occupied an unjust pre-eminence over that of the 
real inventor. As the utmost secrecy was long maintained by the 
first inventors of this art, so as to preserve its rewards to themselves, 
it was generally regarded with a mysterious curiosity, which was 
greatly aided by the superstitious credulity and ignorance of the 
period. It was part of the policy of its earliest practicers to encou- 
rage the idea that their printed works were produced singly, by the 
hand, like the missals and other manuscripts of the copiers. The 
works that first issued from the press were too costly and rare to be 
often 80 found as to admit of the comparison of different copies, yet 
5 
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such waa sure to happen, sooner or later, and then the astonishing 
fact of each exactly resembling the other, in every point, and dash, 
and turn, could not but excite astonishment. As their work went 
on, and copies were multiplied, the wonder only increased the more, 
and the conviction became a matter of popular belief, that Guttemberg 
and his associates were in league with the powers of darkness. 

The peculiar prominence which the name of Fust has all along 
received in connection with the early history of this mysterious art, 
may, we think, Ije to a considerable extent accounted for, from his 
being confounded with the no less celebrated Dr. Faustus, whose 
learning and scientific knowledge, and perhaps also his pretensions to 
magic, which were so common among the students of science at that 
period, early rendered him a special object of mysterious regard 
among the Germans. The interest which attaches to these myste- 
rious legends has been materially enhanced, of late years, by the fine 
poetic fancy and dramatic power that have been infused into this 
popular myth by successive writers of genius, and more especially by 
the wonderful work of Goethe, which has been again and again trans- 
lated into English. The same popular belief was entertained at an 
early period in regard to the German scholar, and the goldsmith and 
printer of Mentz. Both were believed to be in league with the devil, 
and to have his agency at their command whenever they desired to 
accomplish any superhuman task. In this way it was believed that 
the early manuscripts were multiplied, and that Fust or Guttemberg 
had nothing more to do than to summon some of the attendant imps 
of darkness to obey their behest, and so have any number of copies 
of a manuscript that they pleased. A curious relic of this early 
superstition is still preserved in the popular name of printer s devils, 
by which the errand boys of the press are designated. 

The end, however, to which the agency they employed was inime- 
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diatel J to be directed, was sufficient to have satisfied the most ignorant 
of their superstitious traducers that the powers of darkness had no 
hand in the novel work. It was a discovery, indeed, pregnant with 
more certainty of overthrow and destruction to the emissaries of evil, 
whether earthly or spiritual, than any disclosures that had been made 
to man for fourteen centuries before. The proclamation of the accom- 
plishment of the Gospel plan, by the Apostles of Christ, alone sur- 
passed it in value, and its first work was the proclaiming anew of the 
same glad tidmgs to mankmd. 

Guttemberg and Fust got their partnership agreed upon at last. 
Their fonts were completed, their presses were ready, and all things 
prepared for the practical demonstration of what they were capable 
of accomplishing. "At last, therefore," says the historian of the 
English Bible, "between the years 1450 and 1455, for it has no date, 
their first great work was finished. This was no other than the Bible 
itself — the Latin Bible J^ Altogether unknown to the rest of the world, 
this was what had been doing at Mentz, in the West, when Constanti- 
nople, in the East, was storming, and the Italian brief mett. or copyists, 
were so very busy with their pens. This Latin Bible, of six hundred 
and forty-one leaves, formed the first important specimen of printing 
with metal types. The very first homage was to be paid to that 
Sacred Volume which had been sacrilegiously buried, nay, interdicted 
80 long; as if it had been, with pointing finger, to mark at once the 
greatest honor ever to be bestowed on the art, and infinitely the 
highest purpose to which it was ever to be applied. Nor was this all. 
Had it been a single page, or even an entire sheet, which was then 
produced, there might have been less occasion to have noticed it ; but 
there was something in the whole character of the affair, which, if not 
unprecedented, rendered it singular in the usual current of human 
events. This Bible formed two volumes in folio, which have been 
justly praised for the strength and beauty of the paper, the exactness 
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of the register, and the lustre of the ink. It was a work of twelve 
hundred and eighty-two pages, finely executed, a most laborious pro- 
cess, involving not only a considerable j^eriod of time, but no small 
amount of mental, manual, and mechanical labor; and yet, now 
that it had been finished, and offered for sale, not a single human 
being, save the artists themselves, knew how it had been accom- 
plished ! The profound secret remained with themselves, while the en- 
tire process was probably confined in the bosom of only two or three. 

Of this splendid work, in two volumes, at least eighteen copies are 
known to exist, four on vellum, and fourteen on paper. Of the former, 
two are in England, one of which is in the Grenville collection, the 
other two are in the Royal Libraries of Paris and Berlin. Of the 
fourteen paper copies, there are ten in Britain, three in public librar 
ries at Oxford, London, and Edinburgh, and seven in the private 
collections of different noblemen and gentlemen. The vellum copy 
has been sold as high as £260, though, in 1827, as low as £190. 
Thus, as if it had been to mark the noblest purpose to which the art 
would ever be applied, the first book printed with movable metal 
types was the Bible. 

The consummation of all Guttemberg's labors and long cherished 
hopes, cannot but be regarded with interest. It was a work, indeed, 
to be proud of; and when he at last saw a copy of his oyqi Bible 
finished, lying before him, with its handsome margin, its ornamented 
initials, and its beautiful regularity of type, and further considered 
that the same had been multiplied, so as now to be within the reach 
of hundreds, we cannot doubt but the brave man felt a reward, in the 
honest exultation of that moment, which repaid him for his lifetime 
of toil. Would that it had been, indeed, the close of his toils, and of 
his arduous struggle ; but the rewards of genius are rarely tendered by 
the tardy gratitude of the world to its benefactors, until they are be- 
yond reach alike of its selfish indifference or its clamorous applause. 



DEATH. 

WRITTEN AT LAURIL HILL CIMITIRr. 

BY MRS. O. M. P. LORD. 

Oh, Death ! sole power that mocks the unfettered will, 

Through tears or bold defiance, changeless still. 

What signs are here of man's despotic rule ! 

Stem marble conquered with a pliant tool ! 

Tall trees that erst in fireedom reared the head, 

A quiet shelter now above his dead ! 

This fairy spot, constrained to hold his trust. 

And keep, 'mid all its beauty, mould'ring dust ! 

Mute tokens these of man's supremacy ; 

Yet warnings all that man must bow to thee. 

Still, here are symbols, 'mid this homage. Death, 

Of that which sets at naught thy changing breath; 

Fair blossoms here, the frailest things on earth, 

Spring up and die, yet lo ! another birth. 

Bud, bloom, and blight in rapid circuit run. 

And all, from loftiest down to lowliest one. 

Thy wasting power defy, and live, despite 

Thy with'ring touch, again with hue as bright; 

So, Death, in human life are mem'ries dear, 

Of absent friends too little prized when here ; 

Of gentle deeds, recalled, alas ! too late. 

On which thou canst not lay a finger's weight. 
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We live! despite thy power, more truly live; 
Thou canst not take so much as thou dost give ; 
Ay, e'en thy proudest triumphs. Death, attest 
The potent sceptre which from thee we wrest ; 
For mild reproof, or loving deed, through thee. 
Assumes at once, '* unearthly sanctity." 
We rise in mighty presence from the grave. 
Transcending all that former life e'er gave. 
Thou canst not boast e'en this, of little worth; 
Our seeming frail and feeble life on earth. 
Doth cast aside, like silken band, thy chain, 
Scorning to grace thy proud, triumphal train. 
So, Death, we hurl thy challenge back to thee. 
And ask, " Where yet has been thy victory ? " 



TRANSLATION FROM AN HUNGARIAN ALLEGORY. 



BY JOHN BOWRING. ESQ, 



In the midst of a boundleBs forest, intersected by a thousand paths, 
stood the temple of Happiness. It was encumbered by no decora- 
tions — it had no glare, no gorgeousness, but it rose in quiet beauty 
and simplicity. Beneath its dome was reared an unadorned altar, 
near which the Goddess stood, creating and dispensing her gifts with 
profuse generosity. I looked southwards, and observed afar oflf a 
crowd of worshippers, leaving behind them the mid-day sun, and 
advancing slowly towards the steps of the vestibule. They were 
met, at some distance, by another Divinity, with lofty brow and 
majestic gait, whose smiles seemed tempered by a dignified sobriety, 
and who beckoned to the travellers, that they should be less preci- 
pitate in their advance. I thought I heard the soimds of eloquence, 
though far away, and could clearly distinguish that the noble figure 
had presented to each of the approaching votaries, some treasure, 
which they held suspended in their hands. I hastened to the spot, 
and I discovered, that the Goddess of Wisdom had given to every one 
a lamp, filled with fragrant oil ; and bid them all God speed ; telling 
them, that its fiame would guide them safely to the end of their 
pilgrimage. "I have not kindled its wick," she said, "for each of you 
will find fire in his progress." I moved forward with the crowd, and 
we passed another Divinity, who held a blazing torch. This was the 
Goddess of Instruction: — with cheerful condescension, she lowered 
her torch to the pilgrims as they passed — but I observed that many 
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of them had spilled the oil of their lamps ; that some had soiled their 
^cks — and others had allowed the dust and the breezes to extin- 
guish the flame as they carelessly swung it about. I saw some, and 
they were mostly in the prime of life, who, while they lingered an 
instant for the purpose of kindling their lamps, were whirled away 
by fleetrfooted tempters, who swiftly succeeded one another, and who, 
I was told, were the Sensual Pleasures. They were accompanied 
with loud and riotous music, which, though fascinating at first, grew, 
I observed, more and more discordant as they hurried on. Some of 
the pilgrims were beckoned away by spirits, invisible to me, though 
I heard a confusion of voices, and the words " Hither I" " Hither !" 
were often repeated. In the distance were mists, and clouds of dark- 
ness, that descended to the surface of the earth, in which I soon lost 
sight of many of the wanderers. 

AlS the Goddess of Instruction waved her torch, it seemed often so 
nearly extinguished, that I could not trace her features — but the 
torch always brightened anew ; and its reflection on the countenance 
of the pilgrims, looked like gleams of superhuman joy. Some there 
were, who made many vain attempts to light their lamps — they were 
mostly of the middle aged, and the old : — ^but the most interesting of 
all were groups of children, whose lamps burst into a flame, at the 
touch of the torch of the Goddess, as if their wicks had been dipped 
in ether. They played with them so carelessly, however, that many 
went out, and I traced the holders, either wandering blindly, as if 
without a guide, though the manifold paths of the forest; or lost sight 
of them in the dark vapors which enveloped them. Some of the 
restless children dashed their lamps to the ground, and laughed at a 
gray-headed man, who gathered the fragments together, while others 
mischievously flung dirt into the lamps of their play-fellows, many of 
whom they wearied, by compelling them frequently to return to the 
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Goddess, who, notwithstanding, looked on them graciously, and more 
than once uttered counsels of patience, and words of encouragement. 
I noticed, that those who had lost their lamps, were courted by a 
strange beldam, who, notwithstanding her age and her hideousness, 
exerted a sort of fascination, and gathered round her a number of 
fierce and busy votaries. Her name was Superstition ; she was sup- 
ported on two crutches. Egotism, and Cruelty ; and I saw she some- 
times lent them to her most active attendants, who foully waylaid 
and wounded those, who, holding their bright lamps, pursued their 
course with the steadiest step towards the temple. The beldam 
herself was principally engaged in tripping up the pilgrims; and, 
when they fell, in putting out their lamps, and snuffing up the foul 
stench, which I observed them to emit at the moment of their ex- 
tinction. Many of their lights continued burning, in spite of all her 
activity ; — and a firm-footed passenger sometimes rescued them, as he 
journeyed forward. On others, which she could not extinguish, she 
heaped huge stones, bearing unintelligible inscriptions, through the 
crevices of which, however, glimmerings of radiancy might yet bq 
observed. She seemed armed with tremendous authority; and ever 
and anon she roused a terrible tempest, which scattered the pilgrims 
over the many paths of the forest. Then the heavens grew black, 
and the earth groaned — and scarce a ray could be seen amidst the 
gloomy desolation. When the storm subsided, I was astonished at 
the terrible destruction. The various wood paths were covered with 
pilgrims, who had lost their way, and were inquiring of each other 
where was the Temple of Happiness. Some had been the prey of 
wild beasts — others had been led, by the ignis fatuus lights of the 
morass, into entangling dells and dingles — some had been flung 
into stagnant pools, where they were struggling against suffocation ; 
and others, in despair, had sought the protection of broad-winged fiends 
6 
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— ihe fiends of passion, which flitted now and then over their path, 
or shook the forest-trees with the loud rustlmg of their pinions. 

The calmness returned, and the sunshine — and I looked towards 
the Temple of Happiness. There was no longer the busy and count- 
less crowd, which had first engaged my attention. One or two solitary 
beings were ascending the steps, and entering the portico. They 
held their lamps still burning — and, as they advanced towards the 
altar, methought their forms became angelized — a glory, brighter 
than the brightest sunbeams, burst firom the temple — my eyes were 
dazzled, and I walked away, in deep meditation, to rejoice — and to 
mourn. 



a 



THY KINGDOM COME." 



Hasten, Lord, the promised hour. 
Come in glory, and in power; 
Still thy foes are imsubdued. 
Nature sighs to be renewed. 

Time has nearly reached its sum. 
All things with thy Bride, say. Come ! 
Jesus, whom all worlds adore. 
Come, and reign for evermore. 



JESUS PREACHING BY THE SEA-SIDE. 

The day was lingering still on Jordan's plain, 

And painting with wild hues the waving palms, 

And balmy groves, of Galilee. Gennesaret 

Shone like a polished mirror, with a flood 

Of glory not its own; while, crowned with fire, 

The peaks of Lebanon, glittering high in air 

All radiant, appeared the abode of those 

Too beautiful for earth. Nature seemed hushed. 

That man might praise his God. 

Yet in that hour 
The plain was animate with hurrying crowds — 
Manhood with aspect stem, and tottering age : 
The blooming maiden, and half frightened child. 
Gathering from plain, and hill, and town, and dell. 
Came thronging on, to join the multitudes 
Collected on the shores of that still lake ; 
Portents, unheard of, drew them. Ere the sun 
Had risen that mom, above the eastern clouds, 
A stranger, journeying from the Jordan's vale. 
Had preached the coming of Messiah's reign. 
And claimed Messiah's mission. At his glance 
Disease and sorrow fled ; the leper felt 
A thrill of health course through his parched veins; 
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The palsied wretch, whose night was passed in pain, 
His day in tears, aroused to blissful life ; 
And he, condemned to drag the maniac's chain, 
Was blest again with reason. This was lie. 
Who, walking now beside the calm, blue lake. 
Drew all men unto him. 



With awe some gazed. 
Others with love, all with astonishment. 
But when upon a vessel's prow he stood. 
Preparing to declare the Word of Life, 
All sounds were hushed ; the mass became more dense. 
And men seemed scarce to breath. His voice was mild ; 
Its tones of love, mingling in cadence sweet, 
Charmed like the breeze of night. In parable 
He told of the good seed which few mature 
To rich and holy fruitage ; of the field 
Where ministers of darkness scatter thorns 
Among the sprouting grain ; of treasures 
Richer than those for which earth's laborers toil. 
Yet freely given to all ; and one great pearl 
Surpassing all the gems of Araby, 
Or opal drawn from India's burning sands. 
To sparkle where men gazing on it, tremble. 
Then pointing to the nets, which dripping hung 
Along the shelving rocks, he sunk his voice 
To solemn depth, and spake of that Great Day 
When seraph bands should stop the march of Time. 
And rousing from its sleep the world of Death, 
Should separate the wicked from the just 
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Even as the fisher searching through his net 

For good or worthless prey assigning each 

His everlasting place. Sermon like this 
That audience never heard. Wondering each stood. 
Held by mysterious power, till through the mass, 
From heart to heart, awe and conviction stole, 
And thousands worshipped the incarnate God. 

D. s. 



COLLECT. 



Merciful God, who hast all men created. 

By whom no creature of thy hand is hated ; 

To whom the sinner's fate no joy can give : 

Thou wouldst that he should turn to Thee and live. 

Have pity upon those who live in vain — 

Pagan, apostate, heretic, profane. 

Scatter their ignorance, their pride subdue, 

Convince the infidel, convert the Jew ; 

Teach those to pray who once thy grace could mock, 

And so bring home these wanderers to thy flock. 

That they may be with thine elect enrolled 

Under one Shepherd, Christ the Lord, one fold ; 

Who with the Father and the Spirit one. 

Reigns evermore. — So let thy will be done. 

J. c. 



WHAT WOMAN OWES TO THE BIBLE. 



BY MRS. BALFOUR. 



A THOUGHTFUL reader of general history, who is in the habit of com- 
paring and contrasting it with sacred history, cannot fail to be sur- 
prised at the very diflferent estimate given of woman by the inspired 
historians, compared with that presented of her in various secular 
records of the nations of the earth; and, consequently, the very 
superior position assigned to her in the sacred page. The Bible, in 
remarkable contrast to all other ancient writings, distinctly recognizes 
woman's moral responsibility, her high mental capability, the important 
personal and relative duties resulting therefrom, and her perfect 
equality, with man, of spiritual privileges and eternal destiny. The 
more polished nations of antiquity, on the contrary, seem invariably 
to have formed a low estimate of the female character, and to have 
made their laws, and regulated their social institutions, in conformity 
to that low estimate. A despotism at once suspicious, capricious, and 
degrading was established, that rendered woman an abject slave, 
dependent on the will of her master. In some few instances, natural 
affection so far triumphed over cruelty, that she met with indulgence 
and consideration; but, even at the best, her condition among the 
heathen nations, of ancient and modem times, could only be that of 
a favored slave, indebted to the relentings of tenderness, in a few 
isolated instances, for that respect and kindness which, to have been 
really valuable to her, ought to have depended upon the immutable 
principles of justice, and not on the caprices of man. 
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An eminent French skeptic once asserted, with ingenious sophistry, 
that woman could never have been degraded under any system of 
heathen faith, where female deities formed a part of the mythology 
of the people. A reference to facts, however, completely demonstrates 
the fallacy of this remark. The mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans abounded with female deities, and yet the whole tenor of the 
social life of those ancient nations amply proves that woman, among 
them, existed in a state of complete pupilage and vassalage. Among 
the Greeks, in particular, who constructed the mythology afterwards 
adopted by the Romans, woman was considered merely as an article 
of property, as much subject to the will of her possessor as any inferior 
animal, or the inanimate goods and chattels that he possessed. But 
woman was regarded as a very troublesome species of property, to be 
watched with a vigilance sharpened by continual suspicion, and to be 
governed by laws rigorous in proportion to their injustice. 

It is an immutable and instructive fact in morals, that every act 
of injustice perpetrated by one human being against another, operates 
as unfavorably on the injurer as on the injured. Thus the social 
system of the most intellectual nation of heathen antiquity, by sanc- 
tioning the tyranny of man, and compelling the slavery of woman, 
deteriorated the character of both. The vice of evil and despotic 
passions, of narrow-minded, mean suspicions, degraded the character 
of man; while timid subserviency, deceitful obsequiousness, subtlety, 
cunning, and fraud, were the most obvious results in the character of 
woman. All the ennobling confidence of mutual affection and trust 
was banished ; and esteem was impossible between parties who enter- 
tained on the one side suspicion, and on the other, fear. In confor- 
mity with such sentiments, we find that woman formed no part of 
polite society among the people in question ; that she passed her life 
in seclusion among her domestics ; that she was guarded with rigorous 
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vigilance. Even when permitted to leave her house for a visit, the 
law restricted her to three changes of raiment; and, that there might 
be no secrecy in her movements, she was compelled at night to have 
a torch borne before her carriage. She might not converse with a 
stranger. She might not form an intimacy beyond the walls of her 
own dwelling; "because," says the historian, "it might lead her to 
the embezzlement of the goods and chattels conmiitted to her charge." 
The wife or daughter might be bequeathed, at death, in the same 
manner as the rest of the testator's property ; and there was no appeal. 
And, if not so bequeathed, so long as a woman possessed a male rela- 
tive, however remote, she was not legally her own mistress. In 
some of the states of Greece, maternal feelings were cruelly outraged ; 
for her ofispring, if sickly, was cast into a cavern to perish, if robust it 
was considered the property of the state, and speedily removed from 
her superintendence. Under such a humiliating system it cannot be 
wondered that woman often sunk to the level of her wretched destiny, 
and displayed all the vices which such injustice was calculated to 
foster. There were a few noble exceptions, but their rarity is proved 
by the remark and wonder which every evidence of excellence among 
woman excited ; and the inference is plain, that the mass of women 
exhibited all the vices of their degraded and enslaved condition. 

The effect of this debasement, scholars tell us, may be traced in 
the literature of the Greeks. With all their gorgeous imagination 
they could not paint the character of a woman, who to good sense 
and intelligence added modesty and refinement. They did not un- 
derstand in what female dignity and purity consisted; and even their 
female deities are embodiments of the passions rather than of the 
virtues. So true it is, that wherever woman is treated with ii^us- 
tice, national advancement is retarded, and the literature of the 
country deteriorated. 
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If we look farther East^ we behold in India a system which has 
prevailed firom time immemorial — the metaphysical subtleties of the 
Hindus ; and here the degradation of woman is more complete, because 
excessive ignorance is added to other means of humiliation. She is 
deemed so inferior, that she is debarred all domestic authority, and 
all religious privileges. 

The result of all these civil and religious disabilities may be traced 
in the horrible cruelties constantly practiced towards women. The 
destruction of female infants as votive offerings to sanguinary gods ; 
the immolation of the wife and female slaves on the funeral pyre of 
the husband, that he may have attendants to minister to him in a 
future state of existence — all attest the despotism of man, and the 
slavery of woman. The thoughtful mind, careful to note the effects 
resulting from evil causes, will observe that in the vast region where 
this odious system yet prevails, all remains stagnant. Other nations 
progress : civilization follows constantly in the train of Christianity ; 
England has planted her institutions in the East, and tendered her 
knowledge ; but the mighty masses of the people are as yet unchanged ; 
the revolting customs of Hindustan remain predominant, and the de- 
graded character of her people is the same now that it wa^ centuries 
ago. What an incentive to the pious mind to labor that its daily 
prayer, « Thy kingdom come," may be accomplished in reference to 
this unhappy people !" 

Another immense section of the human race are devotees of the 
false prophet of Mecca; and among the Mohammedans a similar esti- 
mate of the female character prevails, and similar effects follow. A 
life of seclusion, and of passive, uncomplaining submission, is the lot 
of woman. Man is amenable to the restraints of law : woman to the 
caprices of man. In the seclusion of the harem, the master reigns 
supreme. He has the power of life and death. No eye penetrates 
7 
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the recesses where the female is immured; and the voice of accusa- 
tion^ supposing woman had the courage to make any^ would not pierce 
the walls of her gilded and silken prison. Her life is one of mono- 
tony, indolence, ignorance, and consequent debasement and sorrow. 
Our travellers have been sometimes fascinated by the splendor of the 
habitations, the gorgeous trappings, and the graceful manners of these 
victims of man's caprice : but it surely must be a very superficial ob- 
server who can think that the heart of woman, with all its yearning 
tenderness, and the mind of woman, with all its vivacious activity, 
can be satisfied with the dreary, wearisome, soulless monotony of a 
life where bathing, dressing, stringing beads, embroidery^ and passive 
obedience, form the occupations and duties of the present life, im- 
cheered by any assured hope of a compensating futurity. 

It is expressly said, ^^ A woman, a drunkard, and a maniac, may 
not announce the hour of prayer." " A woman, a dog, and a swine, 
may not enter the sacred mosques." The degrading associations here 
connected with the female name, attest the estimate formed of her 
spiritual and intellectual character. 

The reaction of this injustice on the national interests, collectively, 
is manifest. The manners are dull, the habits indolent, a lethargic 
supineness characterizes the mind, and a luxurious, cushioned ease 
spreads a torpor over all society. In literature no advances are made, 
and few improvements invade the semi-barbaric customs which ig- 
norance has long established. One fact alone speaks volumes as to 
their intellectual progress. The trade of a scribe, or transcriber of 
manuscripts, was in full exercise in Constantinople in the early part 
of the present century, when, in every other city of Europe, the 
printing press had rendered that occupation, as a matter of trade in 
multiplying books, entirely obsolete. 

Such being the degraded position of woman among what are termed 
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polished pagan nations^ ancient and modem, it is not wonderful to 
find, that in barbarous, savage tribes — whether among the aborigines 
of America, the inhabitants of Africa, the population of various island 
groups, or the wild native Australian race — woman, in consequence 
of her weaker physical conformation, should be contemned as an in- 
ferior being. To procure food, and to defend himself from enemies, 
appear to be the first efforts that uncivilized man makes to enable 
himself to live in this world. Woman cannot often equal man in 
these qualifications, and in such a state of society she must be de- 
pressed, and little regarded. Hence, probably, arises all the variety 
of oppression and cruelty under which she groans among savage 
nations. Nothing is more afiectingly true, than that, from every 
heathen land, whether polished or rude, the agonizing cry of woman 
ascends, and calls on all Christian nations to compassionate her state, 
and labor for her emancipation. 

How ennobling and soul-refreshing it is to turn, from contemplations, 
such as these, to the pages of inspired truth, and there behold the. 
female character elevated by moral attributes, and dignified by in- 
tellectual endowments : a recognition expressly given that her duties 
are as important, her responsibilities as great, her eternal destinies as 
solemn, as those of man. The burden of existence presses with equal 
weight on both sexes. Each has to feel that life is solemn and earnest. 
No duty is remitted, no evil is palliated, by the sex of the individual. 
No humiliating pleas, founded on the old heathen notion of woman's 
moral inferiority, will, for a moment, be admitted in extenuation of 
errors, when brought " to the law and to the testimony." In the sacred 
page which records the first creation of woman, a term is applied to 
her, whose wide significance has seldom been reflected upon suffi- 
ciently. She is emphatically called the " help-meet " of man. Not 
help-less, not inadequate, and therefore not inferior; but suited by 
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moral qualities^ and mental capabilities, to be the tender guardian of 
infancy, the teacher of childhood, the companion of youth, the partner 
of maturity, the friend of every age. Diminishing every sorrow by 
her sympathy ; heightening every joy by her gayety ; soothing every 
pang by her tenderness; dignifying the mind by her intelligence; 
elevating the soul by her devotion — wise to coimsel, firm to practice, 
patient to teach, gentle to soothe, faithful to endure — such is woman 
in the sacred character assigned her by the noble term, " help-meet." 

As if to exemplify and enforce the significance of the term first ap- 
plied to woman, the sacred page records numerous examples of every 
varied excellence attained by woman. It exhibits her to us in situa- 
tions where she has been endowed with high mental gifts, or invested 
with important official dignity, or graced with sweet endearing quali- 
ties, or capable of lofty self-denial and of courageous patriotism ; and, 
more than all, in the Christian era it exhibits her " faithful unto 
death," uniting the tender fidelity of woman with the zeal of the 
reformer, the piety of the saint with the fortitude of the martyr. 

Nor has the strict impartiality of Scripture failed to give us in- 
structive warnings as well as delightful examples. It has exemplified 
a truth too often neglected — that the female character, though 
capable of soaring to the most splendid heights of virtue, is equally 
capable of sinking to the lowest depths of vice — that when her high 
office in the social system is denied to her, or when she becomes the 
slave of her own vices, or of the injustice of others, those very powers 
implanted to promote personal and relative happiness become the 
means of sinking her to the lowest depths of degradation. There is 
no assumption so fallacious, or so fraught with evil influences to 
society, as that so often met with — that the character of woman is 
feeble, and her mind inferior. Scripture, reason, and experience, all 
concur to contradict this supposition. Her power for good or evil is 
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distinctly to be traced in the history of every land. A creature 
endowed with keen susceptibilities — with feelings both acute and 
deep — with clear perceptions of character in others — with an ever- 
vigilant faculty of observation — with great ingenuity, if not depth, 
of reasoning — and with an undoubted empire over the affections, can 
never be wanting in moral and intellectual power. 

The sacred Scriptures undoubtedly inculcate subordination as the 
duty of woman, but inferiority is nowhere either expressed or implied. 
A great many mistaken views have arisen from the words " subor- 
dination " and " inferiority " being considered synonymous. Men, by 
common consent, appear to have agreed to regard the public and 
political duties of life as the most important ; and these being distinctly 
exercised by man, the inference is, that, in consequence of their im- 
portance, he must be the superior being ; but a little reflection will lead 
the candid mind to doubt the whole assumption. The legislator 
enacts laws to restrain aggression, and to punish crime ; it is woman's 
province, in the maternal oflBce, to teach virtue, to train the mind 
for usefulness here, and immortality hereafter. Who shall say her 
office is inferior? and who can think a mother would derive any ac- 
cession of real honor and utility, by being released from her present 
condition of political subordination ? 

The female character, in its strength and in its weakness — in its 
dignity, and in its degradation — is exhibited to us with the holy 
sanction of infiiute wisdom and fidelity in the records of Inspiration ; 
and as " all Scripture is given for our instruction," the contemplation 
of the models presented to us in the sacred heroines, cannot fail, if 
carefully and candidly studied, to give us just views of the spiritual 
privileges, the moral and intellectual endowments and responsibilities 
of woman, in her various social relationships and duties. 



THE SECRET PRAYER. 



It was a still and solemn hour 

In an isle of the Southern Seas, 
And slowly the shades of night were swept 

Away by the morning breeze, 
When a lonely son of Britain stood 

With cheek and brow of care, 
Seeking amid the solitude 

A place for secret prayer. 

No ear to hear in that silent glen. 

No eye but the eye of God ; 
Yet the giant fern gave back a voice 

As forth the wanderer trod : 
They were broken words that met his ear. 

And a name was mingled there ; 
It was the name of Christ he heard. 

And the voice of secret prayer ! 

A native of that savage isle 

From the depths of his full heart cried 
For mercy, for help in the hour of need. 

For faith in the Crucified ! 
And peace and hope were in those tones, 

So solemnly sweet they were, 
For He who answers while yet we call 

Had blessed that secret prayer. 
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The morning dawned on that lonely spot. 

But a far more glorious day 
Came with the accents of prayer and praise 

On the Indian's lips that lay. 
The first, the first who had called on God 

In those regions of Satan's care, 
The first who had breathed in his native tongue 

The language of secret prayer. 

And he who that hallowed music heard. 

The missionary lone 

Oh ! the joy that thrilled through his yearning heart 

By a stranger may not be known. 
But he knelt, and blessed the hand that sent. 

In the hour of his deep despair. 
Comfort and strength to his fainting soul 

With the voice of that secret prayer ! 

GENEVRE. 



THE CODICIL. 



If all that has been said and written, on the uncertainty of human 
life, had produced even a small portion of the benefit which might 
have been expected to result from labors so well directed, we should 
see much less of the imprudence we all have had reason to deplore — 
not only in the conduct of those in whom we are interested, but fre- 
quently upon a retrospect of our own. 

The little incident, which I am about to commit to paper, occurred 
precisely as I shall relate it — and if any one who reads it be disposed 
to think it too unimportant for such commemoration, I have only to 
remark, that it produced on me, when I heard it, a strong and lasting 
impression; and to add, that those who are in the habit of daily 
observation upon what passes around them, may frequently derive a 
useful practical lesson from events which escape the notice of the 
inadvertent; or, in other words, those who look without seeing. 

It is now more than half a century since a gentleman, practicing 
the law in London, where he was rising rapidly in his profession, and 
where his residence was, for many reasons, peculiarly agreeable to 
himself — relinquished at once his well-founded hopes of eminence, 
and the society he had formed there, congenial to his tastes and habits, 
to retire to a small town in a remote county. He made this sacrifice, 
in compliance with the earnest wish of his father, who had long been 
a widower, and now in advanced years desired that his son should be 
near him during the remainder of his life. Mr. Freeland the younger, 
continued to administer the law in the small community which now 
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became his abode, where his scrupulous integrity reflected honor on a 
profession to which disgrace and chicanery are commonly, and often 
unjustly, attributed. 

In the neighborhood of Mr. Freeland's residence lived old Mrs. 
Sandford, who had been for many years previously to the time of 
which we write, so far an invalid as to be unable to leave her bed, 
except for about one hour during the twenty-four. Diminutive by 
nature, she had become so wasted and pallid, and was often so op- 
pressed with weakness and infirmity, that her kind and attentive 
visitors were surprised by her continued existence from day to day ; 
whilst she herself, although patiently awaiting her release from suffer- 
ing, always seemed to have comfort in believing that it could be at 
no very distant period. 

She had one domestic attendant, a young woman between twenty 
and thirty years of age, of stout conformation, florid countenance, and 
robust health. When Mary Robinson first went to live with Mrs. 
Sandford, she was too yoimg to perform the duties of an active ser- 
vant ; and she waited upon the person of her mistress, whose increajsing 
feebleness and indisposition soon required her constant attendance. 
In the course of her unremitted assiduity and watching, as well as in 
administering to Mrs. Sandford all her food and medicine, she became 
so deeply attached to her, as amply to repay, by zeal and affection, 
both the entire confidence of the invalid, and the pains she bestowed 
on the improvement of her nurse in mind and manners, whenever her 
situation permitted it. Mary did improve, partly from the instruc- 
tion which Mrs. Sandford was well qualified to give her, and perhaps, 
in part, from the constant exercise of benevolent and disinterested 
feelings, which have a refining influence upon the mind, much more 
certain and extended than those, whose attention has not been directed 
to causes and effects, would be willing to believe. 
8 
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After she had remamed for some years in the state we have been 
describing, Mrs. Sandford began very visibly to draw near the close 
of her life, and being perfectly aware of her condition, she sent one 
morning for Mr. Freeland, with a view of having a codicil added to 
her will, which had long been prepared, and, for reasons altogether un- 
important here, was in his keepmg. 

Mr. Freeland, from long acquaintance and esteem, waj9 in habite of 
familiar intercourse with Mrs. Sandford; and before he proceeded to 
the object of his visit, he conversed with her, until he had ascertained 
that she waj9 perfectly sound of mind, and had a clear perception that 
she stood on the verge of life : her cheerful resignation and affectionate 
gratitude to those around her, unimpaired by her tedious sickness and 
confinement, retaining their influence to the last. He sat down at 
a small table, by the side of her bed, and wrote from her dictation at 
intervals, as her weakness allowed her to proceed, until, after sundry 
other instructions, she directed him to bequeath a considerable sum 
to her faithful attendant, Mary Robinson, ^^ to mark," as she said, ^^ her 
sense in life and in death of those services for which money could be no 
compensation." 

Mr. Freeland had nearly completed his task, when, suddenly raising 
his head from the table where he was writing, he said, ^^ Mrs. Sand- 
ford, what disposition do you wish to make of this money in the event 
of your surviving Mary /" " Sir," said the astonished invalid, turning 
her faded eyes upon him — " How can you speak of a thing so utterly 
improbable ?" " It is, at least, jpo«w6fe," rejoined Mr. Freeland, " and 
for this possibility it is our duty to provide." Something like a smile 
passed over the shrunk features of Mrs. Sandford, as she replied, 
" Well, sir, if you think so, I leave it in that case to a distant relation 

who resides at . I did not mention him before, because I 

know little of him, but I have always supposed him to be in easy cir- 
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Gumstaiices." This provisional clause was confined to Mr. Freeland's 
own knowledge. 

Ciontrary to the expectations of every body around her, Mrs. Sand- 
ford lingered some weeks after this business was transacted, still 
evidently growing weaker : until at length, incapable of any farther 
efibrt, she lay nearly motionless, and if she retained any consciousness, 
at least gave no proof of it. At this time, Mary began to complain 
of feeling unwell; and in a few hours, though she struggled to the 
very utmost against the oppression of illness, she was compelled to 
give up her post at the bed-side of her mistress ; for her complaint, being 
a formidable attack of fever, increased with such appalling rapidity, 
in her strong and full constitution, that the alarm of the medical man 
who attended her soon became decided hopelessness ; and, amidst their 
consternation, the household had only the forlorn comfort of reflecting, 
that Mrs. Sandford could no longer be made sensible of the dangerous 
situation of her affectionate friend. 

The interest taken by the neighborhood in poor Mary's fate was 
deep and sincere — but neither the efforts of medical skill, nor the 
zealous services of her anxious friends, could prolong her life — for 
the fiat had gone forth. From delirium, she sank into stupor, and 
breathed her last after three days' illness, just thirty-six hours before 
the death of her mistress. 

They were interred on the same day; and many relations of both 
the deceased attended the funeral. A short time before the assembly 
formed into a body, to follow the coffins to the grave (as is usual in 
this county), a man rather past the middle period of life, in a thread- 
bare black coat, with very white hair, and of a prepossessing counte- 
nance, walked up to Mr. Freeland, and said to him, " Sir, I am a 
relation, though a distant one, of the late Mrs. Sandford ; I am a 
clergyman upon a small stipend, and I have seven children, almost 
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unprovided for. Is it not hard that Mrs. Sandford's property should 
descend to the relations of Mary Robinson? It was well bestowed 
upon her: but after her death, I think it almost unjust that I should 
be thus completely passed over.'" Mr. Freeland admitted the case, 
as the stranger stated it, to be a hard one, but recommended that no 
remark should be made luitil after the interment, in which final cere- 
mony they were all summoned inunediately to join. Dust was com- 
mitted to dust. The aged invalid, after many years of suffering, and 
the young woman, called suddenly hence from life and health to her 
final account, were lowered into the grave ; and the numerous attend- 
ants, who had paid the lajst tribute of respect to the dead, returned 
to the house of Mrs. Sandford. Mr. Freeland read the will himself — 
and when he had finished the clause which had, until then, been a 
secret from every other individual, a brother of Mary Robinson, who 
had come from a distance to attend her funeral, a man of vulgar and 
coarse manners, gave vent to his mortification in terms that were 
rendered still more odious and ofiensive by the oaths with which he 
accompanied his abuse of the deceased. But the medical attendant 
of the late Mrs. Sandford, rising frxmi his chair, extended his hand to 
her estimable relative and legatee, with sincere satisfaction and sym- 
pathy—then turning his eye in another direction, he exclaimed, 
^^ Mr. Freeland, your kindness and prudence may be thanked for this ! '' 

J. c. 
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THE OINTMENT OF SPIKENARD. 



BY MRS. MARY ARTHUR. 



Lordly dome and glittering state, 

All were fair to see, 
Where the Saviour sat at meat, 

With the Pharisee. 
On the faces gathered round, 

Pride was blent with awe : 
Only one, among them all, 

Jesus — pitying — saw . 

Softly weeping — slow and mute. 

With the glow of shame 
Mounting to her snowy brow. 

She, the sinner, came. 
On his hallowed head she poured 

Ointment, rich and rare. 
Bathed his feet with gushing tears. 

And wiped them with her hair. 

Did he shrink beneath her touch. 

He — the guiltless one? 
Spake he, bitterly, of wrong 

Which her soul had done ? 
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Nay ! when sterner breasts around 
Swelled in selfish pride, 

Even thus he soothed the heart, 
Trembling at his side. 

" Seest thou this woman, here. 

And the gifts she brings? 
They to me are treasured up 

With most precious things. 
Though the hand that pours the balm 

Bore in sin a part, ^ 

In its work of love I read 

Of a contrite heart. 



•V 



" Many sins shall be forgiven 
To a love like this, 
That tells its power in every tear. 

And glows in every kiss. 
Thou " — and to the Pharisee 
Turned his gentle eye, 
" Gavest not, in all thy pride. 
Gifts so pure and high. 

" Water for my weary feet, 

Oflfered not thy care ; 
She hath washed them with her tears. 

And dried them with her hair. 
When I entered in thy house 

Came no kiss to greet; 
She hath lavished precious ones. 

On my weary feet. 
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" Thou didst not anoint my head 

With refreshing oil ; 
She hath pfoured upon my feet 

The fruit of weary toil. 
And therefore turn I not away, 

But hail her gifts and touch ; 
For oh ! what may not be forgiven, 

To one who loves so much ? '' 



SONNET. 



BY MISS E. TAYLOR. 



Mother ! revere Grod's image in thy child ! 

No earthly gift thy parent arms enfold ; 

No mortal tongue as yet the worth hath told 
Of that, which in thy bosom, meek and mild, 
Bests its weak head. — 0, not by sense beguiled. 

Gaze on that form of perishable mould ; 
Though first by thee it lived, on thee it smiled. 

Yet not for thee existence must it hold ; 
For God's it is, not thine : — Thou art but one 

To whom that happy destiny is given. 
To see an everlasting life begun. 

To watch the dawnings of the future heaven. 
And to be such in purity and love 
As best may win it to that life above ! — 



DORCAS AND LYDIA. 



BY MRS. BALFOUR. 



One of the most obvious Christian virtues is benevolence. Heathen 
nations have but a faint idea of any such virtue ; their social institu- 
tions are never constructed with a view to the benefit of the distressed 
— the succor of the afflicted. Christians, on the contrary, are admo- 
nished — " Bear ye one another's burdens;" because, by so doing, they 
" fulfil the law of Christ." Decidedly one of the best methods of 
making Christianity popular at all times, and particularly in the times 
of which we write, would be to show to the heathen world the heavenly 
spirit of benevolence. To assist the needy — to relieve the suffering 
— to sympathize with the afflicted, were duties peculiarly adapted to 
women, and likely to produce the most beneficial results on the minds 
of all around. There might be disinclination to listen to new theories, 
but all could understand a good practice. This was a way to " win 
souls" likely to be irresistible, for it convinced the judgment by first 
appealing to the feelings ; it possessed itself of the citadel of the heart, 
and the way to the head was certain. 

The two eminent women, Dorcas and Lydia, may be considered as 
specimens of this mode of advancing Christianity. They acted on the 
principle, that in order to make religion loved, they should show that it 
is lovely, by the grace and sweetness — the tenderness and generosity 
of their own characters. No kind of secular aid could possibly be of 
more service to the apostles than an exhibition of active benevolence 
by female converts. It was carrying the beauty of holiness into the 
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daily duties of life — it was a living comment on the doctrines taught; 
and it is even so now. 

The first woman who the evangelist honors with the distinct name 
of " a disciple " was an exemplification of the principle of active bene- 
volence. Her name has come down to us in connection with deeds of 
mercy and love, until it has been familiarized and identified with la- 
bors of benevolence. The notice of this holy matron is brief in 
words, but rich in matter. " Now there was at Joppa a certain dis- 
ciple named Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas." 
Scholars tell us this name has the beautiful signification, " roe, or 
fawn;" and truly we may say of this woman, hers waa " a paxd-like 
spirit, beautiful and swift " — prompt and fleet in its deeds of benevo- 
lence. " This woman was full of good works and alms-deeds which 
she did." What a record ! — fuU of good works ; how useful must 
have been that life — how active that character which the pen of in- 
spiration thus eulogizes ! " And it came to pass, in those days, that she 
was sick and died : whom, when they had washed, they laid in an upper 
chamber." In the midst of her usefulness, this devoted disciple is 
called to suffer affliction and death. There is some reason to think 
that her illness must have been brief, otherwise, as Peter was not 
very far off, he would most likely have been summoned during her 
sickness. The upper chamber of the house was the apartment most 
firequently used in the houses of the early Christians for the assembly 
of the church ; and it was probably in honor of the beloved remains 
that they were laid there. The sacred narrative goes on to state, 
^^ And forasmuch as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had 
heard that Peter was there, they sent unto him two men, desiring 
him that he would not delay to come to them. Then Peter arose and 
went with them. When he was come, they brought him into the 
upper chamber." Peter had recently restored the palsied Eneais to 
9 
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health and strength, after eight years' confinement to his bed ; and it 
is probable some ray of hope dawned in the minds of the afflicted 
friends of Dorcas, that, even in this extremity, Peter might work some 
miracle; or, at all events, they concluded his presence would console 
them under their bereavement. How affecting was the spectacle 
when Peter arrived! The benevolent Dorcas, whose hands had 
been ever ready to work — whose heart devised liberal things, was 
stretched lifeless before him. The active hand still; the warm heart 
cold. " And all the widows stood by him weeping, and showing the 
coats and garments which Dorcas made while she was with them." 
What a contrast this real grief to the hired mourners at pagan obse- 
quies ! Here was grief prompted by gratitude, kept alive by memory. 
No eulogy they could utter spoke so eloquently as those dumb vest- 
ments ; no monument they could rear was so noble as those homely 
garments. How forcibly must these memorials and the tears of the 
mourners have affected the warm-hearted Peter! He longs for com- 
munion with his Maker, and the depth of his devotion admits of no 
living witness; he would be alone with the dead and with God. 
"Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed; and 
turning him to the body said, Tabitha, arise. And she opened 
her eyes : and when she saw Peter she sat up. And he gave her 
his hand, and lifted her up, and when he had called the saints 
and widows, he presented her alive." It was meet that the mightiest 
mira<jle that Peter was ever permitted to perform— a miracle that 
recalled the sublimities of the ancient prophet's life, and the hal- 
lowed grandeur of the Saviour's deeds — it was meet that such a deed 
should be performed on one who spent her life in doing good. We 
can well imagine that this wondrous act " was known throughout all 
Joppa, and many believed on the Lord." Dorcas was the means of 
making Christianity beloved by her active charity, and her resus- 
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citation, also, was honored to be a means of spreading the know- 
ledge of the wonders and blessings of the Gospel of Christ. 

There is a peculiarity in the benevolence of Dorcas that must not 
be lost sight of; it was not only a display of munificence, but of in- 
dustry — the garments which she "wocfe." It is far easier to give 
money than labor; the individual who gives of his wealth, probably 
gives of the abundance of that wealth what he can well spare ; and, 
doubtless, this is a noble way of appropriating the gifts of fortune ; 
but it is a higher exercise of Christian benevolence when people give 
their labor. It involves a greater and more continuous efibrt, and it 
is also more valuable as an example. The wealthy are, and must be, 
the comparatively few ; to give costly gifts, therefore, is the preroga- 
tive and privilege of only a small part of the community. All can 
labor, and it is the peculiar province of labor to increase the value of 
all it touches ; a few simple materials fashioned by the transforming 
hand of industry become valuable auxiliaries of comfort. There is 
great self-denial shown in this kind of benevolence. Time is unspeak- 
ably precious to all, but to those who are not wealthy, time is their 
only riches — labor their only capital; to give of the fruits of their 
industry, necessarily involves parting with time subtracted from their 
brief leisure — with labor taken from their daily pursuits, and is, 
therefore, the most munificent gift that one individual can bestow on 
another. How different an aspect would this world exhibit, if every 
individual, in every station of life, determined to spend some little time 
in laboring for the helpless, the sick, and the afflicted ! if persons of 
all conditions perceived that obligation, and felt that those who can 
give labor and sympathy only, have two of the richest gifts at their 
disposal! — gifts which, if rightly exercised, would gild with a bow of 
promise every dark cloud that gathers over man ; would shed a stream 
of holy light in every dark place of this wilderness world. 
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The benevolence and character of Lydia of Thyatira is of a different, 
but not less valuable kind than that of Dorcas. The latter passed 
her life in a limited sphere, scattering blessings around her. In quiet 
seclusion, day after day saw her unwearied hands pursuing their 
merciful occupation. Lydia s life passed differently : she was engaged 
in the pursuits of commerce, " a seller of purple." There has been 
some difference of opinion as to the exact meaning of this description : 
whether it meant the famous " Tyrian purple dye," or the purple 
silks worn and prized in Eastern countries, or the purple borders and 
fringes of garments universally worn by the Jews, is not decided ; but 
it is certain this was an honorable and lucrative occupation, because 
the Jews were particular not to purchase these articles of any person 
not duly licensed to sell them. It is probable that, on account of her 
engagement in this business, Lydia had removed from her native city 
to Philippi, the chief city of Macedonia. 

This city was visited by Paul and his colleagues about the fifty- 
second year of the gospel era ; there were here, as in many parts of 
Greece, Jewish proselytes, who had forsaken the degrading worship 
of idols, and learned fjx)m the law of Moses to believe in the one true 
God. Many women, in particular, were proselytes, and were the 
" devout women " whom we read of in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Josephus alludes to this prevalence of the Jewish faith in the female 
mind, when he says that the Syrians at Damascus had formed a plan, 
A. D. 66, for cutting off the Jews in that city : " They concealed their 
design very carefully from their wives, because all of them, except a 
very few, were devoted to the Jewish religion." 

Though the Jews contended that Jerusalem was the place where 
men ought to worship, yet it was allowed to prosel3rtes, and those 
who lived at a distance from the holy city, to erect places for social 
prayer. These were generally by the sea, or river-side. Such a 
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place for social worship existed at Philippic and was the resort of 
some women^ doubtless proselytes to the Jewish faith. Paul and Silas 
being in Philippi, it is recorded, " And on the sabbath we went out of 
the city by a river-side, where prayer was wont to be made ; and we 
sat down, and spake unto the women which resorted thither : and a 
certain woman, named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thya- 
tira, which worshipped God, heard us ; whose heart the Lord opened, 
that she attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul." This 
is a memorable history, from the fact of Lydia being the first convert 
to Christianity of the first European Church. The account of the 
attention and candor with which she heard Paul is very instructive. 
" Faith Cometh by hearing," is fully exemplified in the case of Lydia ; 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in convincing her is most interesting : 
not by the terrors of the law — not by extraordinary manifestations, 
or protracted doubts and fears, is Lydia brought into the fold of Christ. 
Gently as the dew condenses on the flower, conviction settles on her 
mind, divine truth influences her feelings, (" whose heart the Lord 
opened,") and the first manifestation of newness of life that Lydia 
exhibits, was active benevolence. " And when she was baptized, and 
her household," she is not content to be a selfish recipient of the bless- 
ings of the Gospel ; her household also must participate in her advan- 
tages. The same glad tidings of great joy that had been made precious 
to Lydia, were equally capable of being made a blessing to her depend- 
ents. It is well to care for the bodies of our fellow-creatures, and 
that is a spurious kind of benevolence which overlooks the physical 
wants of man ; but it is of far higher importance that we minister to 
the necessities of the souls aroimd us. As our moral and intellectual 
nature transcends our mere physical frame, so does the benevolence 
that comprehends the good of the soul surpass that which cares only 
for the wants of the body. When Lydia had seen her servants' 
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spiritual interests attended to, her benevolence takes a different course, 
and extends towards those inspired men whose teaching had been so 
profitable to her and hers : she besought them, saying, " If ye have 
judged me faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide there. 
And she constrained us." There could be no more direct way of 
helping the cause of Christianity at that time, than by giving succor 
and support to its ministers. How greatly must it have aided Paul 
and his coadjutors, strangers as they were, and preaching a strange 
doctrine, to receive them into her house. Her station and influence 
must have aided their work, and thus, through the help afforded by 
one candid, upright, pious woman, the first European Church was 
established. There is a world of significance in the words, " and she 
constrained us." It was not a cold, formal invitation, neither was it 
the ostentatious patronage of a wealthy woman extended to remark- 
able strangers — it was the genial, kindly, "sweet constraint" of a 
heart opened by the Lord ; and the words in which she preferred her 
request, " If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord," is a pious 
allusion to her sincerity, as proved by her actions. To be a succorer 
of those who are suffering persecution for conscience sake, is, perhaps, 
the loftiest exertion of benevolence. The apostles were destined to 
suffer much persecution in Philippi. It did not comport with the 
activity of their lives to remain in the house of Lydia, as an ark of 
refuge; they were bound to be about their Master's business, and the 
displeasure they drew down upon themselves was very likely to affect 
their converts : yet we never find a shadow of worldly fear dimming 
the brightness of Lydia's faith, or slackening her benevolence. This 
is the more honorable to her, as she was engaged in trade ; and, how- 
ever ample her means, and large the number of her dependents (and 
it is probable both were considerable), still she was in such circum- 
stances as to be seriously injured by popular prejudice. Her business 
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was not an inheritance ; it was liable to all the contingencies affecting 
mercantile concerns; but Lydia was as fearless as she was hospitable; 
her house, her dependents, her means, were all at the apostle's dis- 
posal, to aid him and Silas in their great work. 

After Paul and Silas had been the objects of popular fury — had 
been subjected to cruel and humiliating pimishments, shut up in the 
common prison (though all these things were made to work together 
for good, the conversion of the Philippian jailor, and the fear of the 
precipitate and unjust magistrates being the consequence), Lydia's 
house was still open to the apostles; her active mind still ready to 
aid them, her grateful heart still full of kindness towards them. The 
Church, it seems, assembled in her house, for it is thus recorded, "And 
they (Paul and Silas) went out of the prison, and entered into the 
house of Lydia; and when they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them and departed." 

We must bear in mind that the New Testament records of women 
are intended to illustrate principles, rather than to give biographical 
detail. It is immaterial that Lydia and so many others should pass 
from our notice without our learning anything of the subsequent 
history of their lives; that which is exhibited is meant to teach a 
permanent lesson, to concentrate our mind less on the individual than 
the principle illustrated. Enough is told both of Dorcas and Lydia 
to show that benevolence was their leading attribute, and that, by 
the practice of this great Christian virtue, they were the means of 
aiding the apostles in their great work. Happily, this lesson has not 
been lost on woman ; the Church in all ages has been indebted to 
many a Dorcas helping its poor, many a Lydia succoring its pastors. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE. 



A TRUE 8T0R7. 



BY MRS. OPIE. 



We cannot fail to observe, as we advance in life, how vividly our 
earliest recollections recur to us ; and this consciousness is accompanied 
by a melancholy pleasure, when we are deprived of those who are most 
tenderly associated with such remembrances ; because they bring the 
beloved dead " before our mind's eye," and beguile the loneliness of 
the prtB&ni hour by visions of the j^t. In such visions I now often 

love to indulge; and in one of them, a journey to Y was recently 

brought before me, in which my ever-indulgent father permitted me 
to accompany him, when I was yet but a child. 

As we drove through C r, a village within three miles of T , 

he directed my attention to a remarkable rising, or conical numnd of 
earikj on the top of the tower of C r church. He then kindly ex- 
plained the cause of this singular and distinguishing appearance, and 
told me the traditionary anecdote connected with it; which now, in 
my own words, I am going to commimicate to my readers. 

It is generally supposed that great grief makes the heart so sel- 
fishly absorbed in its own sufferings as to render it regardless of the 
sufferings of others ; but the conduct of her who is the heroine of the 
following tale will prove an honorable exception to this general rule. 

I know nothing of her birth and parentage, nor am I acquainted 
even with her name ; but I shall call her Birtha. The story goes, 

that she lived at C r, three miles from Y , in N , and 

10 
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was betrothed to the mate of a trading vessel, with the expectation 
of marrying him, when he had gained money sufficient, by repeated 
voyages, to make their union consistent with prudence. 

In the mean while, there is reason to believe that Birtha was not 
idle, but contrived to earn money herself, in order to expedite the 
hour of her marriage ; and, at length, her lover (whom I shall call 
William) thought that there was no reason for him to continue his 
searfaring life, but at the end of one voyage more he should be able 
to marry the woman of his choice, and engage in some less dangerous 
employment in his native village. 

Accordingly, the next time that he bade farewell to Birtha, the 
sorrow of their parting hour was soothed by William's declaring that, 
as the next voyage would be his last, he should expect, when he re- 
turned, to find everything ready for their marriage. 

This was a pleasant expectation, and Birtha eagerly prepared to 
fulfil it. 

By the time that Birtha was beginning to believe that William was 
on his voyage home, her neighbors would often help her to count the 
days which would probably elapse before the ship could arrive; but 
when they were not in her presence, some of the experienced amongst 
the men used to express a hope^ the result of /ear, that William would 
return time enough to avoid certain winds, which made one part of 
the navigation on that coast particularly dangerous. 

Birtha herself, had no doubt her fears , as well as her hopes; but 
there are some fears which the lip of affection dares not utter, and this 
was one of them. 

Birtha dreaded to have her inquiries respecting that dangerous 
passage answered by " Yes, we know that it is a difficult navigation ;" 
she also dreaded to be told by some kind but ill-judging friends to 
" trust in Providence ;" as, by such advice, the reality of the danger 
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would be still more powerfully confirmed to her. This recommen- 
dation would to her have been needless as well as alarming; for she 
had^ doubtless, always relied on Him who is alone able to save, and 
she knew that the same " Almighty arm was imdemeath " her lover 
still, which had hitherto preserved him in the time of need. 

Well — time went on; and we will imagine the little garden before 
the door of the house which Birtha had hired new gravelled ; firesh 
flowers sown and planted there ; the curtains ready to be put up ; the 
shelves bright with polished utensils ; table linen, white as the driven 
snow, inclosed in the newly-purchased chest of drawers ; and the neat, 
well-chosen wedding-clothes, ready for the approaching occasion. We 
will also picture to ourselves the trembling joy of Birtha, when her 
eager and sympathizing neighbors rushed into her cottage, disturbing 
her early breakfast, with the glad tidings, that William's ship had 
been seen approaching the dangerous passage with a fair wind, and 
that there was no doubt but that he would get over it safe, and in 
daylight ! How sweet is it to be the messenger and the bearer of 
good news, but it is still sweeter to know that one has friends who 
have pleasure in communicating pleasure to us ! 

But Birtha's joy was still mingled with anxiety, and she probably 
passed that day in alternate restlessness and prayer. 

Towards night the wind rose high, blowing from a quarter un- 
favorable to the safety of the ship, and it still continued to blow in 
this direction when night and darkness had closed on all aroimd. 

Darkness at that moment seemed to close also upon the prospects 
of Birtha ! for she knew that there was no beeicon, no landmark to warn 
the vessel of its danger, and inform the pilot what coast they were 
approaching, and what perils they were to avoid ; and, it is probable, 
that the almost despairing girl was, with her anxious friends, that 
livelong night a restless wanderer on the nearest shore. 
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With the return of morning came the awful confirmation of their 
worst fears ! 

There was no remaining vestige of William's vessel, save the top of 
the mast, which showed where it had sunk beneath the waves, and 
proved that the hearts which in the morning had throbbed high with 
tender hopes and joyful expectations, were then cold and still " beneath 
the mighty waters !" How different now was the scene in Birtha's 
cottage, to that which it exhibited during the preceding morning ! 

That changed dwelling was not indeed deserted, for sympathizing 
neighbors came to it as before ; but though many may be admitted 
with readiness when it is a time for congratulation, it is only the few 
who can be welcome in a season of sorrow ; and Birtha's sorrow, though 
quiety was deep — while neither her nearest relative nor dearest friend 
could do anything to assist her, save by removing fix)m her sight the 
new furniture, or the new dresses, which had been prepared for those 
happy hours that now could never be hers. 

At length, however, Birtha, who had always appeared calm and 
resigned, seemed cheerful also ! still she remained pale, as in the first 
moments of her trial, save when a feverish flush occasionally increased 
the brightness of her eyes ; but she grew thinner and thinner, and her 
impeded breath made her affectionate friends suspect that she was 
gomg into a rapid decline. 

Medical aid was immediately called in, and Birtha's pleased con- 
viction that her end was near was soon though reluctantly confirmed 
to her at her own request. 

It is afflicting to see an invalid rejoice in knowing that the hour of 
death is certainly approaching, because it proves the depth and poig- 
nancy of the previous sufferings ; but then the sight is comforting and 
edifying also. It is comforting^ because it proves that the dying 
person is supported by the only "help that faileth not;" and it is 
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edifying, because it invites those who behold it to endeavor to believe, 
that they also may live and die like the departing Christian. 

But it was not alone the wish " to die and be with Christ/' nor 
the sweet expectation of being united in another world to him whom 
she had lost, that was the cause of Birtha's increasing cheerfulness, 
as the hour of her dissolution drew nigh. No. 

Her generous heart was rejoicing in a project which she had con- 
ceived, and which would if realized be the source of benefit to numbers 
yet unborn. She knew, from authority which she could not doubt, 
that, had there been a proper landmark on the shore, her lover and 
his ship would not, in all human probability, have perished. 

" Then," said Birtha, " henceforth there shall be a landmark on 
this coast ! and I will furnish it ! Here, at least, no fond and faithful 
girl shall again have to lament over her blighted prospects, and pine 
and suffer as I have done." 

She sent immediately for the clergyman of the parish, made her 
will, and had a clause inserted to the following effect : " I desire that 

I may be buried on the top of the tower of C r church ! and that 

my grave may be made very high, and pointed, in order to render it a 
perpetual landmark to all ships approaching that dangerous naviga- 
tion where he whom I loved was wrecked. I am assured that, had 

there been a landmark on the tower of C r church, his ship might 

have escaped ; and I humbly trust that my grave will always be kept 
up, according to my will, to prevent affectionate hearts, in future, from 
being afflicted as mine has been ; and I leave a portion of my little 
property in the hands of trustees, for ever, to pay for the preservation 
of the above-mentioned grave, in all its usefulness !" 

Before she died, the judicious and benevolent sufferer had the satis- 
faction of being assured that her intentions would be carried into 
effect. 
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Her last moments were therefore cheered by the belief, that she 
would be graciously permitted to be, even after death, a benefit to 
others, and that her grave might be the means of preserving some of 
her fellow-creatures from shipwreck and affliction. 

Nor was her belief a delusive one. The conical grave in question 

gives so remarkable an appearance to the tower of C ^r church, when 

it is seen at sea, even at a distance, that, if once observed, it can never 
be forgotten, even by those to whom the anecdote connected with it 
is unknown; therefore, as soon as it appears in sight, pilots know 
that they are approaching a dangerous coast, and take measures to 
avoid its perils. 

But if the navigation on that coast is no longer as perilous as it 

was when the heroine of this story was buried, and the tower of C r 

church is no longer a necessary landmark, still her grave remains a 
pleasing memorial of one whose active benevolence rose superior to 
the selfishness both of sorrow and of sickness, and enabled her, even 
on the bed of death, to contrive and mill for the benefit of posterity. 

It is strange, but true, that the name of this humble, but privileged 
being, is not on record ; but many whose names are forgotten on earth, 
have been, I doubt not, received and rewarded in heaven. 

And as the conduct of this Christian sufierer was a sort of modified 
obedience to the command of the Saviour, " Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do imto you ;" since she undoubtedly did for 
others, what she, indeed, wished that others had done for her; we 
may hope that her ascending spirit was greeted by those acceptable 
words of promised welcome, " Well done ! good and faithful servant ! 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 



OUR LORD, FEEDING THE MULTITUDE. 



BY MRS. O. M. P. LORD. 



Our Saviour sought the peaceful solitude ; 
As wont, when sore oppressed with coming ill : 
As when the tempter baneful shadow cast, 
Before the hideous form appeared, or 'neath 
A weight of present grief subdued, as now. 
He stood alone ; where oft the moaning air. 
That bathed his fevered brow, had borne afar. 
To thousand list'ning ears, that moving cry, 
" The Lord is coming, make his pathway straight." 
The sorrowing echoes, loving erst the sound. 
Were mute, though 'mid their haimts, the Lord now stood; 
And all the waste in solemn quiet lay. 
Yet lo ! from out the city walls, there came 
A host ! and soon the lonely place was thronged 
With varied life. The blind, with timid step. 
Came near ; and, borne by careful hands, the lame ; 
While here and there, amid the crowd, there gleamed 
Some pallid face, now bright with risen hope. 
The Master gave no sign of troubled thought. 
Nor wailed the banished hour of solitude ; 
But went about as though the day were set 
Apart, a day of days for suff 'ring man. 
For aught his bearing proved, they might have been 
Invited guests ; in truth, what need had they 
Of more than this : " Ye heavy laden, come." 
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Night came^ and still they tarried, heeding not 
Their common, daily wants. Why linger they ? 
The bounding blood, which crept with tardy pace 
For years, doth urge the renovated frame 
To scale the inviting hill, and search the vale. 
The eye, first open now on rarest forms 
Of beauty, more than ages can evolve. 
Must crave a wider range ; and yet, oh. Earth ! 
What sight is fairer, 'mid thy lovely scenes. 
Than goodness lending aid to lowly need? 
Yet still they lingered, willing captives held ; 
Nor thought how fast and heavy fell the dew 
On those who heretofore the gentle breeze 
Might seek in vain. Not so his chosen friends ; 
An earthly kingdom ever in their view. 
They ne'er lost sight of outward good and ill ; 
And therefore fain had sent the multitude 
To buy an evening meal ; but Jesus said, 

"They need not hence depart; give them to eat." 
They answered, " Master, we have only these ; 
Five loaves and two small fishes ; " meagre fare 
For hungered men. Our Saviour took the loaves 

" And looking up to heaven, he blessed and brake," 
Then gave his wond'ring friends the food ; a type 
Of greater works. 

It seemed a mighty thing 
To feed, with scant supply, five thousand men ! 
And yet their future toil exceeded this. 
For ages past, the soul of man had pined 
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On loathsome food ; had sought, ay ! seeketh now, 
With savage thirst, for blood; mistaking, oft. 
The flush of gain for ruddy glow of health. 
It seeks in pleasure's brimming glass its life, 
And finds a deadly serpent coiled therein. 
It heaps up wealth ; yet stands attenuate, 
With bam and storehouse full, before its God. 
And all the while, its own sweet nourishment, 
In waste that seemeth barren of all good, 
Forgotten lies, or scorned with impious pride. 

Oh ! man of selfish cares, from out these walls 
Which fast inclose the fretted soul, come thou ! 
With fainting heart, athirst for martial fame. 
With limbs enfeebled 'mid the weary chase 
Of pleasure, fleeting like the wave which bears, 
For one brief moment, heaven's unsullied type, 
And vision seared with burning gold, seek thou 
The desert place — the vast and trackless waste 
Of desolate Humanity ; for there 
The Master waits, too oft, alone ; and there 
The bread thy starving spirit long hath craved. 
How oft, unlooked for, ay, unwelcome, too, 
From out the angles 'mid thy daily walks. 
Thine hungered soul hath stood, with outstretched hand 
Importunate for food, which only falls 
Where dearth of all things fair hath made. 
Where Eden might have bloomed, a wilderness. 
Already there are bruised and bleeding feet ; 
And eyes, which never raised to heaven, reflect 
11 
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The blackest gloom of hell. Already there, 

To highest model consecrate, are hands 

Which only need the prompting Spirit's might 

To mould the world anew — as when she smiled, 

To God's approving word, a glad response. 

Draw near, thou man of selfish cares ! and mark 

That noble group. The Master breaking bread, 

And they, to whom the rev'rent world might bow 

In humble servitude, as least 'mid those 

Who long have grovelled 'neath thy spuming foot ! 

Draw near, for thou art poor and faint like those ; 

Ay, more debased; for, take thy false support. 

And thou shalt find, in lower deep, thy plane. 

Yet come, and satisfy thy famished soul. 

And then about thee look. Thy raptured gaze 

On earth conformed anew to heaven shall rest ; 

As varying spheres the All Pervading Light 

Reflect, with placid beam illuming space. 

Or splendor most intense, e'en so the weak 

Are nestling close beside the strong, unawed. 

The timid resting on some valiant heart, 

Unterrified; while here are clasping hands 

Which erst, in deadliest hate, imsheathed the sword ; 

And all, as brethren met on festive day. 

In holiest love and peace, partaking food — 

That bread which Jesus brake so long ago. 



A VISION. 



BY THE LATE DR. CURRIE. 



" Sunt geminae somni portae, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilid datur exitus umbris." — Virgil. 

As I was passing a month of the delightful summer of 1780 at the 
ancient seat of my family in North Wales, I one morning awoke, after 
a disturbed night, soon after daybreak ; and the shutters of my win- 
dows being open, the light shone on the bed where I lay. Not finding 
myself disposed to return to sleep, I opened my curtains, and resolved 
to indulge myself in that listless musing, that half delirium, which is 
ofl;en so grateful to the mind. A sycamore tree, which, according to 
the tradition of our family, was planted towards the middle of the 
last century by my great-grandfather, grew on the outside of my win- 
dow : its branches, driven by the wind, were moving slowly baxjkwards 
and forwards before the glass, and in the almost dead stillness around 
me, I could hear the noise of the breeze passing through its leaves. 
This tree was an acquaintance of mine from my infancy, but I had 
never before seen it in so interesting a point of view. The whistling 
of the wind, the movement of the branches, which seemed almost 
voluntary, and the alternate shades of light and darkness thrown by 
this movement on the floor, gave it altogether a liveliness which 
struck me forcibly, and it required but little aid from the imagination 
to bestow on it consciousness and animation. " How old, and yet 
how vigorous," said I, " is this beautiful sycamore ! A hundred sum- 
mers have shed their dews on its leaves ; and a hundred more shall 
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witness its unfading verdure : but he who planted it has long ceased 
to live ; and the being that now contemplates it shall soon be motion- 
less also. Yet art thou not, oh tree ! exempt from the laws of decay : 
thy branches shall wither — thy trunk grow dry and sapless — the 
matter that forms thee resolve into its parent earth, and mingle with 
the dust of man, over whom thou triumphest! But hast thou indeed 
a substance, or art thou only a creature of the mind ? An hour ago, 
where wert thou ? In the arms of sleep, I perceived thee not, and 
how do I know that thou differest in aught fix)m the phantasms of 
the night, which then seemed real? In a few hours hence I shall 
sleep again as before, and that which seems now a dream, shall again 
become reality. In a few years I shall sleep longer and deeper; 
and this pillow of down shall be exchanged for a pillow of dust; but 
who shall say that I shall then be senseless ? The night of the tomb 
may present a new scenery before me, more beautiful and complete ; 
and when I awake to its enjoyment, I may look back on * this fev'rous 
being,' as on a turbulent dream! Divine Berkeley! Thou second 
Plato, but greater than the first — how just and sublime are thy 
views ! Mind alone has essence : the forms of matter are but shadows. 
The whole choir of earth and heaven — what is it? What, but a 
passing vision ?" 

In this state of mind, so favorable to the operations of fancy, the 
impressions of sense gradually became more indistinct; a dark vapor 
seemed to spread itself over my eyes, and when my consciousness 
returned, the following pageant appeared before me. 

I found myself on the side of a lofty mountain, rising out of the sea, 
the waves of which dashed against its base. The water was covered 
with a thin vapor, through which the sight penetrated with diflSculty : 
and the objects on its surface, seen indistinctly, seemed agitated by the 
heavings of the surge. Casting my eyes behind me, I saw the mount- 
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ain divide into two branches, which appeared to lose themselves in 
the clouds. Between them was a narrow passage, in the front of 
which stood a Being of more than mortal stature. His countenance 
had the bloom of youth ; his eye, which was upon me, shone with 
divine radiance ; — in one hand he held a spear, and with the other 
he beckoned me to approach, with benignant aspect. Wonder and 
reverence took possession of my heart; and I advanced with humble 
and hesitating steps. "Fear nothing," said he, "I am the angel 
Ithuriel, the servant of the Most High ; obey me, and be instructed. 
I have strengthened thy sight; turn thy face towards the ocean, and 
tell me what thou seest." The clouds which had brooded over the 
water were rolled away; and the sea was covered with vessels of 
different sizes, all bending their course towards the mountain where 
we stood. On board of them I could discern the figures of human 
beings, sometimes directing the helm or expanding the sails, and at 
other times resting indolently on the deck, and trusting themselves 
to the tide. Many of these vessels seemed to enjoy a steady gale, but 
some were almost becalmed, and others appeared to be tossed and 
agitated by the violence of a tempest. All, however, approached us, 
though with different degrees of celerity ; the whole being carried for- 
ward by a strong current which set towards the shore. While I was 
about to ask an explanation of what I saw, the angel again addressed 
me. " Direct thy view upwards," said he, " and contemplate the sky 
as it hangs over the ocean." I turned my eyes towards the heavens, 
and saw them illuminated with streaks of light, and with meteors of 
transcendent beauty, shooting {rom behind the mountain where we 
stood, across the hemisphere, and tinging the clouds with various 
colors of celestial hue. I gazed with astonishment and rapture; 
" Whence," said I, " Oh, inhabitant of heaven ! arise those glorious 
visions, and what do they represent?" "A portion," said Ithuriel, 
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"of the never-ending circle of being is presented before thee in tlie 
tablet of human life. Thou standest on an isthmus; below thee is the 
sea of Time, behind thee, where thine eye cannot penetrate, the 
boundless regions of eternity. The meteors that play on the heavens 
before thee are irradiations from objects too luminous for mortal eye, 
which have penetrated across the dark vapors that overshadow this 
mountain, and give a faint display of the real beauties of a brighter 
world. Again reflected from the impending clouds, they are thrown 
with diminished lustre on the surface of the ocean, where they assume 
a thousand imsubstantial forms. It is these phantoms, which they 
mistake for realities, that thy fellow-mortals are pursuing; thy sight 
is farther strengthened; observe them more narrowly, and tell me 
what thou seest." " I see," said I, " the coimtenances of those who 
are advancing on the water agitated by various passions; and I can 
discern some of the objects which attract them, and which appear to 
dance before them on the billows as they approach. In their direct 
course I can discern a mighty whirlpool, towards which all the waters 
of the sea seem to flow, and the vessels are carried along by the power 
of its vortex." " The whirlpool which thou observest" said Ithuriel, 
" is the termination of mortal life; the innumerable tribes that cover 
the surface of the ocean must all be swallowed up in its abyss. Many, 
thou mayst see, that are on the brink of fate, are stored with provi- 
sions for a long voyage. How vain is their solicitude ! their barks 
and their ladings shall perish in the gulf, and they themselves be 
cast up naked upon the shore !" 

While the angel was yet speaking, I could discern the headmost 
vessel fast approaching the whirlpool. On the deck sat a man with 
contented air, and dull but placid countenance. His vessel was 
deeply laden, and moved evenly on the tide. He appeared uncon- 
scious of his danger, his attention being engaged by the figure of a 
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palace in front, resembling, as far as I could discern, the Mansion- 
house in London. As he got up, seemingly with the intention of 
preparing to enter it, he discovered the gulf immediately before him, 
and, starting with agony and terror, instantly disappeared. 

After him, followed several others of the same description. Their 
vessels were in general laden with different articles of merchandise, but 
some were ballasted with gold and silver, and others, to my surprise, 
were deeply pressed down in the water, though their lading seemed to 
consist only of thin pieces pf paper of an oblong form. Some of these 
persons seemed to be entirely employed in gazing on their cargoes, 
but others appeared to have objects at some distance in their view, 
on which their attention was fixed. Among these last, I could observe 
a man of an open and ingenuous appearance, but with a face marked 
with anxiety and care. The vessel under him seemed to have been 
buffeted by the storms, and rolled much in the water. He kept his 
place, however, steadily at the helm, with an air of fortitude in his 
countenance, which seemed at times clouded with pain, but more fre- 
quently enlightened with comfort. He discovered the abyss at some 
distance before him, and folding his arms, he resigned himself to his 
fate with composure and magnanimity. When on the verge of the 
whirlpool, I saw him lying backward, with the air and attitude of one 
that sleeps. 

The next vessel that followed was a canoe, in one end of which 
sat a man of a reddish hue. His body was almost naked, and his 
face was painted of different colors. On his head he wore a crown of 
variegated feathers, and in his hand he carried a bow. His counte- 
nance was sometimes agitated with keen emotion, and sometimes 
lethargic and dull. As he approached the whirlpool, he arose erect 
in his canoe, and with eyes fixed on the gulf before him, sunk un- 
daunted under the waves. 
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A great variety of beings succeeded, most of whom seemed uncuix- 
scious of the fate that awaited them ; but some discerned the abyss at 
a distance, and endeavored to steer a different course. They were 
able to hold a direction somewhat oblique, but the power of the vortex 
soon overcame their efforts and sucked them under the tide. 

While I contemplated the immense crowd that was rushing forward, 
I saw a vessel advancing that engaged my particular observation. It 
seemed extremely light, and violently agitated by the winds, which 
blew in succession in various directions. On the deck sat a man, 
whose hair himg loose on the breeze, and whose temples were covered 
with leaves of bay. He held a harp before him, on which he seemed 
to play ; and his countenance bespoke a mind agitated by lofly con- 
ceptions. Of the storm he appeared altogether heedless, his eye glanced 
alternately on the surface of the ocean and the convexity of the sky ; 
and I could discover a beam of light reflected from the heavens that 
played on his head. In this situation a sudden blast overset his 
bark ; and he was tumbled into the sea. He was, however, able to 
get on the inverted keel, and I could discern that he still preserved 
his harp. At times he resumed his employment with the same air 
of unconcern as formerly ; but he was frequently interrupted by the 
rolling of the vessel, and he was generally half immersed in the water. 
A few of the notes he struck I could hear — they were exquisitely 
melodious, and seemed to brighten the sorrow of his coimtenance with 
an expression of elevation and hope. My heart was drawn towards 
this unfortunate being; but while I was musing on his condition, I 
perceived that he also had reached the termination of his voyage, and 
had sunk, like the rest, into the inevitable gulf. 

My eye again wandered at large over the surface of the water, 
when a new object engaged my attention. In the prow of a bark 
that advanced with great rapidity, I saw a young man standing in a 
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military garb. His port was noble, his aspect commanding, and his 

look was directed, with the utmost animation and ardor, towards a 

phantom immediately before him. The colors in which this spectre 

was portrayed were so vivid as to be distinctly visible. The figure 

seemed that of a beautiful female in the dress of an Amazon ; one hand 

was laid across her breast, and with the other she pointed upwards. 

The farther the warrior advanced, the greater appeared his eagerness ; 

and his visage seemed to grow pale and sicken with the anxiety of 

his mind. But the instant he reached the gulf, his eye sparkled, hii3 

cheek flushed — he sprang forward with extended arms to catch the 

beauteous phantom, which burst in his embrace with a flash of light 

that illuminated his countenance, as he sank under the waves, and 

diffused a splendor across the ocean far and wide ! 

The surprise and admiration which this produced had no sooner 

subsided, than a vessel attracted my notice, of a superior size. On 

the deck stood a man, in the dress of a Senator. His stature was tall, 

his attitude graceful and majestic; though his hair was whitened 

with age, his countenance had the energy of youth, and his eye seemed 

to brighten with unquenchable fire. He looked around him with an 

air of authority and command ; and I could observe that his fellow 

voyagers within his view gazed on him with awe and reverence. 

The vessel seemed to move proudly under him ; the waves curling 

and foaming against her stem. As he approached the brink of the 

whirlpool, he stepped forward, in the attitude of one that speaks; 

and raising his hand above his head in high emotion, he suddenly 

staggered forward, as if struck by lightning — and tumbled headlong 

into the gulf! The sound of his fall, which seemed like the fall of a 

Colossus, reached me distinctly; and the waves appeared to recoil all 

around ! 

Whilst I was lost in sorrow and wonder, the voice of the angel 
12 
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again saluted me. " Grieve not," said he, " for what thou hast seen. 
The Eternal Spirit, whose creatures we are, penetrates all nature, 
and is equally present in the depth and darkness of the ocean, as in 
the brightness of the summer s day. The beings that are lost to thy 
sight are yet imder his protection, and shall again emerge with reno- 
vated powers. They are spirits, like thyself — emanations from the 
Supreme Spirit; and after a course of action and suffering, a part of 
which thou hast seen, shall again be united to the source from whence 
they sprung. Human life is a single scene in the great drama of ex- 
istence. Earth, oh Mortal! is the school of minds. When thou 
minglest in its cares and its pleasures, remember thy origin and thy 
destination : let thy heart be purified from baseness and vice, and 
bear thyself with the temper of an immortal. But look again on the 
ocean, and direct thine eye towards the North." I obeyed. On the 
verge of the horizon, a small vessel appeared, bounding through the 
waves. As it moved along, I could discern a man standing on the 
deck with a pencil in his hand. His attention was engaged by the 
vessels that were passing before him ; and he seemed busy in recording 
their fate, as they successively disappeared. But of his own vessel 
he appeared to take no care or direction ; and he did not seem con- 
scious that he himself was rapidly borne along by the tide. I gazed 
on him, by a secret sjnnpathy; as he approached more nearly, a 
sudden thought struck me — alas ! I knew his features, though I had 
never seen them hut in a mirror. Confusion, surprise, and terror 
took possession of my mind. But as I saw this image approach the 
gulf my eyes became dim ; a thousand half-formed shadows danced 
before my sight; clouds and darkness gathered around; the vision 
melted away ; and I found myself lying on my bed in the old Castle 

of B , by the bay of Caernarvon, with the sunbeams playing on 

my face. 



THE CHRISTIAN MOURNER'S PRIVILEGE. 

BY BERNARD BARTON. 

How sweet to think, in sorrow's hour, 

That He who reigns above, 
Although supreme in sovereign power, 

Is 08 supreme in hve ! 

How sweet to know, when thus the axe 

Is to our gourds decreed. 
He will not quench the smoking flax, 
• Nor break the bruised reed. 



But that to those who kiss the rod. 

By Him in mercy sent, 
The staflf of comfort from their God 

Shall in his love be lent 

Sustained thereby, with hopes serene. 
Though earth's best joy seem gone, 

On this, like Jacob, they shall lean. 
And worship Him thereon. 

For God, who binds the broken heart, 
And dries the mourner's tear, 

If faith and patience be their part, 
Will unto these be near. 
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Let such but say, " Thy mil be dofie ! 

And He, who Jesus raised, 
Will qualify them, through his Son, 

To add, "Thy name be praised!" 
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LINKS, 

BY T. ORINFIEIiD. M. A. 

Ou, could we pilgrims raise our eyes. 

So oft bedimmed with tears. 
Beyond the scenes that round us rise. 

Of guilt, and grief, and fear ; 
Could we the sounds of strife, the sighs 

Of sorrow, cease to hear; 
What glories would our view surprise. 

What harmonies our ear ! 

But, oh, the prospect! 'tis too bright; 

And if, when faith is strong, 
A glimpse of glory glads our sight — 

'Tis faded, lost, ere long : 
Yet dying saints, with rapt delight. 

Have seemed to catch the song. 
Far echoed fix)m those harpers white, 

Heaven's holy, happy throng! 



SAUL OF TARSUS. 



The history of "Saul of Tarsus" is replete with instruction. Na- 
ture had endowed liim with the qualities which fit man to command 
his fellows. Resolute, ambitious, and zealous before his conversion, 
he guided the energies of the Sanhedrim, and was the terror of the 
afiUcted Christians : once converted, h^ became the chief of the Apos- 
tles; the fearless pioneer of gospel light to the benighted Gentiles. 
Great as was the hatred of the Pharisee to Jesus, it appeared insig- 
nificant when compared to the excess displayed in Saul's conduct. In 
the language of Scripture he " breathed out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, and made havoc of the church." 
While the change which his conversion produced in the outward con- 
dition of the Christians is expressively exhibited by the fact, that 
^'then had the churches rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and 
Samaria." 

Yet it would be wrong to ascribe to the unconverted Saul a love of 
persecution for its own sake. All he did, was done in sincerity ; and 
although a conviction of truth in a bad cause, is but a sorry excuse 
for the consequences to which it may lead, still, the opposition of an 
honest enemy is at any time more tolerable than the treachery of a 
deceitful friend. Saul, who persecuted Christ, was less to blame than 
Judas, who betrayed him. His hope of forgiveness was in part based 
upon this — " because I did it in unbelief." Reared among the haughty 
Pharisees, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, studying the law and 
prophets through a mist of traditions, and expecting in the Messiah 
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A conqaefing D^vuL it is$ little wonder tiuu he attacked the disciples 
of the despided Galikaii with the hatred of a blind fanatic. He 
stepped not to examine eTidence^" — to compare Lsaiah*3 man of sor- 
FDWd with the son of Mary. «>r to qoestion the l^alitv of hLs trial and 
execatioQ. £d^r to win a ^leat in the Jewi;^h council, and perhaps 
to obtain the proud title of deiender of the ancient faith, he collected 
together all the weapon:^ aflbrded bj learning, character, and prejudice, 
and hurled th^n against the inoffending ChrLmans. 

Saul is first presented to us at the martyrdom of Stephen. It 
might be supposed that the great speech of that disciple before the 
high priest would have been sufficient to conrince his persecutor of 
error; but it required a stronger power than that of man to turn the 
young Pharisee firom his purpose. There can be little doubt that he 
used his whole influence against Stephen, and perhaps was a chief 
instigator of the disgraceful tumult, which, converting the trial into a 
riot, caused the prisoner to be dragged firom the tribunal where he had 
so ably defended his cause to the place of his cruel death. His fierce 
opposer did not even remain in the council, but followed his victim to 
the bliXxly plain, encouraged the murderers, and during the execution 
^^ watched their garments.** The ambition of Saul was of that stem 
kind, which, when pursuing its object, may not be diverted by the 
whisperings of pity. 

This transaction seems to have brought Saul into the special notice 
of the Jewish rulers. From that time to his conversion he was the 
soul of the persecution then raging against the church. The wretched 
Christians, driven from home and firom society, hid themselves among 
the deserts of Jordan, and the mountain forests of Lebanon. Tet 
even here they were not safe. Perhaps the Jewish priests, satisfied 
with what had already been done, would have relaxed their vigilance, 
had it not been inspired and strengthened by one man. That man 
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was Saul. He could not be idle, though he had cleared Jerusalem of 
heresy. Passing rapidly from place to place, he seized all Christians 
within reach and threw them into prison. Women and children 
suffered alike with men. Their timidity and patience only inflamed 
his zeal. While they obeyed the injunction of their ascended Head, 
" When they persecute you in one city, flee ye to another," Saul 
seemed determined to stir up every neighborhood against them, even 
at the expense of that terrible calamity, a religious civil war. 

Thus far, everything appears dark and revolting in the character 
of this singular man. The qualities of mind which make men great, 
were by him distorted, or perverted to cruel uses — he was the haughty 
champion of a wicked priesthood and the persecutor of suffering inno- 
cence ; but a great change was approaching. Not only was the dis- 
persion of the Christians to sow the seed of truth in distant regions, 
but the persecutor himself wa3 to bow to the supremacy of that truth, 
and acknowledge its author as his master. No one that had seen 
him encouraging the murderers of Stephen, could have supposed that, 
in a few short months, he himself would have been dragged out and 
stoned for preaching the very doctrine that Stephen preached. No one 
would have imagined that the disciple of Gamaliel, so proud of his 
Pharisaical character, would in a little while be accused, vilified, and 
beaten by Pharisees, for preaching Jesus of Nazareth. No one would 
have dreamed that he who rioted in the persecution and havoc of the 
Christians, was soon to become their leader, and for doing so was to 
encounter storms of persecution ended only by the scaffold. 

Such had been the decree of Providence. While journeying to 
Damascus, commissioned by the high priest, to bind all Christians 
whom he found, men or women, and bring them to Jerusalem, he was 
suddenly arrested and brought to the ground by a light and voice from 
heaven. To his exclamation of astonishment, " Who art thou, Lord ?" 
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the Saviour replied : " I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.'* Showing 
him, at the same time, the folly of contending with Omnipotence. 
Saul arose an altered man — humbled, dejected, covered with remorse 
and shame. Led by the hand like a little child, he entered the city 
into which he had hoped to ride with triumph. The narrative of his 
bewilderment and affliction, of his interview with Ananias, and of his 
introduction to the gospel ministry, is well known. Such terror 
had his previous conduct excited, that for some time many Christians 
regarded him somewhat as the chased lamb looks upon a snared lion. 
But this feeling gradually wore away ; for " straightw9.y he preached 
Christ in the synagogues, that he is the Son of God." 

And now the mental powers which Saul had exerted against the 
church were modified by the influence of the Holy Spirit, and em- 
ployed in its defence. It is no wonder that the loss of him filled the 
Jews with rage and dismay ; that they marked him out as the object 
of their keenest revenge, and watched day and night to kill him. 
Many imagine, that the " rest" of the church, which followed his con- 
version, was complete exemption from persecution. It is not so. 
The Sanhedrim well knew that once engaged in any cause Saul was 
its life. Hence they passed the great body of believers only that its 
whole force might be concentrated against Paul. For this they 
watched the gates of Damascus, when he escaped only by being let 
down from the wall in a basket by night ; and afterwards, whenever 
he appeared among the Jews, he was sure of being waylaid, maltreated, 
or dragged before some iniquitous tribunal. 

Saul, or as he was afterwards called, Paul, was the instrument 
prepared by God for giving the gospel to the Gentiles. None of the 
other apostles were so eminently fitted for that mission. His travels, 
labors, and sufferings, might furnish matter for a thrilling narrative, 
and are passed over by historians and biographers, only because in 
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the heaxt of man there ever lingers a strange doubt concerning the 
value of Holy Writ, or a latent suspicion of its authenticity. Some- 
times, he was dragged before the Jewish tribunals, and accused of 
capital crimes. Sometimes, he was assaulted and beaten in the streets ; 
at others, hurried out by the rage of tumultuous crowds, and stoned 
in the fields. Now we see him pleading with thrilling eloquence 
before Agrippa, shaming the slippery TertuUus, and with the inde- 
pendence of conscious rectitude appealing from his enemies to Caesar ; 
and again he is thrown into the dungeon of a Macedonian prison and 
his feet made fast in the stocks. " Of the Jews," he says, " five times 
received I forty stripes, save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods; 
once was I stoned; thrice I suflFered shipwreck; a night and a day 
have I been in the deep. In journeyings often ; in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness." 

But Paul was guarded by a power stronger than that of his perse- 
cutors. Year after year he beheld their efforts and combinations 
baffled, while he grew stronger in the cause of his adoption. He lived 
to see that cause spread from India to the Atlantic, from Abyssinia to 
the Danube. He lived to appear before Nero, and to plant a Christian 
church beside the Pantheon. He lived to visit Spain, and to assemble 
a congregation near the pillars of Hercules. His epistles are more 
numerous than those of the other apostles. The care of all the 
churches was upon him. When he returned to Rome for the last 
time, the Christian religion was established in every country of the 
Roman empire, and flourishing churches had been erected in Asia 

Minor, Greece, and Italy. Over most of them he seems to have had 
13 
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a general superintendence, and his epistles show with what care he 
exercised it to prevent the intrusion of error, or the equally dangerous 
tendency to lukewarmness and self-righteousness. He suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Rome, A. D. 66. 

D. s.. Jr. 



THE FOUNTAIN OF LIVING WATERS 

Jeremiah ii. 13. 

BY THF REV. JOHN ALKXANDER. 

Around thy throne, in })eaceful streams, 
God ! celestial pleasure glides ; 

The brightened wave thine image beams, 
Untinged by sorrow's darkened tides. 

That stream my fainting spirit cheers. 
When sultry suns pour down their heat ; 

And when I cross the vale of tears. 
It makes the cup of sorrow sweet. 

To Thee, the fountain-head, I rise. 
No joy below Thee soothes my mind ; 

My spring of bliss is in the skies. 
My heaven in Thee alone I find. 




SENDING FORTH THE APOSTLES. 



'^ These Twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying: 

Go forth and preach the dawning of that light 
By prophets long foreseen, and hailed by John 
In holy vision, near the Jordan's banks. 
Seek not the halls of wealth, nor lordly domes, 
Where pride and power reign, nor yet the lands 
Of Gentile darkness, or Samarian sway. 
But where the scattered sons of Israel pine 
Despised, enslaved, though of their ancient joy 
All fondly dreaming, and of one to come 
In David's martial pomp — there cry aloud. 
The kingdom is at hand ! Bid them no more 
Trust in an arm of flesh, for Judah's might 
Is for ever broke ; from her palace walks 
The sceptre hath departed, and the shout 
Of prince or mighty man will never sound 
In Gihon's vale again, calling her chiefs 
To battle with the nations. Tell of Ilim 
Who comes not to destroy, whose reign shall be 
In righteousness and peace — the reign of love 
Foretold by Daniel, that will never end. 

And, to confirm the Word, receive all power 
O'er men or devils. By the voice of faith 
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Restore the palsied frame, the leper's skin 
Renew in freshness; from the maniac wretch, 
Led by Satanic power mid wilds and tombs. 
Drive evil influence forth ; or but command, 
In heaven's name, the ghastly corpse to rise. 
And it shall leap and live. Fear not the wrath 
Of king or counciL Lo ! I send you forth 
As sheep mid ravening beasts ; be harmless, wise, 
And patient 'neath oppression. Happy they 
Who hear your tidings glad, and willingly 
Obey the voice of truth ; but heavier far — 
Far more intolerable than Sodom's fate, 
Will be that city's doom, which cold receives 
The call of mercy, and insults heaven's King 
In person of his servants. Mid all toils 
Of thirst or weariness, mid sorrow, pain. 
Or danger from the wrath of wicked men. 
When beaten, vilified, or bound in chains. 
Be this the source of comfort and of hope. 
That I am with you, even to the end. 



THE LADY ANNE CARR. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "MAY YOU LIKE IT" 



Have you not sometimes seen, upon the bosom of dark, stagnant 
waters, a pure white water lily lift up its head, breathing there a fresh 
and delicate fragrance, and deriving its existence thence — yet par- 
taking in nothing of the loathsome nature of the pool, nor ever sullied 
by its close contact with the foul element beneath ? 

It is an honest simile to say that the gentle Anne Carr resembled 
that sweet water lily. Sprung from the guilty loves of the favorite 
Somerset and his beautiful but infamous wife, she was herself pure 
and untainted by the dark and criminal disposition of her parents. 
Not even a suspicion of their real character had ever crossed her 
mind; she knew that they had met with some reverse of fortune — 
for she had heard her father regret, for her sake, his altered estate. 
She knew this, but nothing more : her father's enemies, who would 
gladly have added to his wretchedness, by making his child look upon 
him with horror, could not find in their hearts, when they gazed on 
her innocent face, to make one so unoffending, wretched. It is a 
lovely blindness in a child to have no discernment of a parent's faulti- 
ness; and so it happened that the Lady Anne saw nothing in her 
father's mien or manner, betokening a sinful, worthless character. 

Of her mother she had but few and faint recollections. Memory 
pictured her pale and drooping, nay gradually sinking under the 
cureless malady which brought her to her grave at last. She remem- 
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bered, however, the soft and beautiful smiles, which had beamed over 
that haggard countenance, when it was turned upon her only child — 
smiles which she delighted to recognize in the lovely portrait, from 
which her idea of her mother was chiefly formed. This portrait 
adorned her own favorite apartment. It had been painted when the 
original was as young and happy as herself; and her filial love and 
fond imagination believed no grace had been wanting, to make all as 
beautiful and glorious wuthin. 

As the Lady Anne grew up to womanhood, the sweetness of her 
disposition and manners began to be acknowledged by those, who 
had seen without astonishment her extraordinary beauty ; and many 
persons of distinction, who would hold no kind of fellowship with the 
Lord Somerset, sought the acquaintance of his innocent daughter 
for her own sake. Deeply as the once popular and courted favorite 
felt the neglect and abhorrence in which he was now held, yet he 
gladly endured it for his beloved daughter's sake, pretending to her 
that he was tired of the world, and preferred the seclusion in which 
he was forced to live. 

The most beloved friend of the Lady Anne was the Lady Ellinor 

G , the eldest daughter of the Earl of G : and with her Lady 

Anne often passed several months in the year. A large party of young 

ladies were assembled at G Castle ; and it happened that a con- 

tinued rain had confined the fair companions within doors the whole 
summer afternoon. They sat together over their embroidery and 
various kinds of needle work, telling old tales of fearful interest — 
the strange mishaps of benighted travellers — stories of witchcraft^ 
and of mysterious murder. Though night was yet distant many hours, 
the tempestuous weather without had spread an unusual gloom over 
the spacious apartment where they were assembled ; and as the loud 
blasts of the wind brought, every now and then, the pattering rain in 
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full sweep upon the high and narrow casements^ or agitated the heavy 
hangings of the tapestry, many a cheek grew pale, and many a young 
heart beat with the excitement of terror and dismay. 

The conversation turned at last to the legends belonging to a certain 
family; and one circumstance was mentioned so nearly resembling, 
in many particulars, the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, that the 
Lady Ellinor, scarcely doubting that some slight suspicion of her 
parents' crimes had reached the ears of the Lady Anne, determined 
to change the subject at once. She proposed to her fair friends that 
they should ramble together through the apartments of the castle ; 
and she called for the old housekeeper, who had lived in the family 
from her childhood, to go along with them, and asked her to describe 
to them the person and manners of Queen Elizabeth, when she had 
visited at the castle, and slept in the state apartment; always since 
called the Queen's Bedchamber. 

Led by their talkative guide, the careless, laughing party wandered 
from one chamber to another, listening to her anecdotes, and the 
descriptions she gave of persons and things in former days. She had 
known many of the originals of the stately portraits in the picture 
gallery ; and she could tell the names and the exploits of those war- 
riors in the family, whose coats of mail and glittering weapons adorned 
the armory. " And now," said the Lady Ellinor, " what else is there 
to be seen? Not that I mean to trouble you any longer with our 
questions, good Margaret, but give me this key, this key so seldom 
used," pointing to a large, strangely shaped key, that hung among a 
bunch at the old housekeeper's side. " There !" she added, disengaging 
it herself from the ring, " I have taken it, and will return it very 
safely, I assure you." 

" This key," she said, turning to her young companions, " unlocks 
a gallery at the end of the eastern wing, which is always locked up, 
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because the room is full of curious and rare treasures, that were 
brought by my father's brother from many foreign lands. It was 
indeed the favorite retreat of my poor uncle, and out of respect for 
his memory, everything has been left as when he was last there." 
Then opening the door, she continued, " You see that there is plenty 
of amusement here." The gallery was long and narrow, with recesses 
on either side ; each one forming a little chamber, and lighted by a 
broad low window. In these recesses were tables spread over with 
books, and manuscripts, and drawings ; and cabinets, filled with many 
rare and precious articles. Shells from the southern seas, and the 
bright plumage of tropical birds, with other rarities still dearer to the 
imagination — Etruscan vases, and images of bronze, from the classic 
land of Italy. " This may be a charming place," said one of the 
youngest and liveliest of the party, " but sec, the rain has passed 
away, and the sun has at last burst out from the clouds. How 
brightly he shines, even through these dull and dusty windows." She 
gave but a passing glance at the treasures around her, and hastened 
to a half open door at the end of the gallery. Some of her companions 
followed her to a broad landing-place, at the top of a flight of marble 
stairs. They were absent but a few minutes, and they returned with 
smiles of delight, and glad, eager voices, declaring that they had un- 
bolted a door at the bottom of the staircase, and found themselves in 
the most beautiful part of the gardens. " Come !" said the young and 
sprightly girl, " do not loiter here ; leave these rare and beautiful 
things until it rains again, and come forth at once with me into the 
sweet, fresh air. Come and enjoy the fragrant smell of the moistened 
earth after the rain, and charm your eyes with the colors of the 
flowers, all hung with rain-drops twinkling in the sun : come and 
listen to the glad songs of the birds, who are as wild with delight as 
we are!" 
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The Lady Ellinor and her friend the Lady Anne were sitting side 
by side, at the same table, and looking over the same volume — a 
folio of Norman chronicles, embellished with many quaint and colored 
pictures. They both lifted up their faces from the book, as their 
merry companion again addressed them. " Nay, do not look up, but 
rise up !" said the laughing maiden ; and drawing away the volume 
from before them, she shut it up instantly, and laid it on another 
table; throwing down a branch of jasmine in its place. 

"Yes, yes; you are right, my merry Barbara," replied the Lady 
Ellinor, and she rose up as she spoke : " we have been prisoners all 
the day against our will, why should we now be confined when the 
smile of nature bids us forth to share her joy? Come, come! my 
sweet Anne, you are not wont to be the last," turning to her friend, 
who lingered behind. " Oh ! " cried Lady Anne, " I am coming ; I will 
soon be the first amongst you ; I only wait a moment, to bind up my 
troublesome hair." As she spoke, her eyes rested upon a little volume, 
which lay upon the broad sill of the casement. The wind fluttered 
in the pages, and blew them over and over; and half curiously, half 
carelessly, she looked again, and yet again. The word murder caught 
her eye ; her feelings were still in a state of excitement from the tales 
and legends to which she had just been listening. Resting her head 
upon her hand, she leaned over the volume ; and stood motionless, 
absorbed by the interest of the tale which she read, forgetful of her 
young companions — of all but the appalling story then before her. 

But these feelings were soon lost in astonishment and horror so 

confounding, that for a while she lost all power of moving, or even of 

thinking. Still her eyes were fixed upon the words which had pierced 

her heart : she could not force them away. Again and again, struck 

with shame and horror, she shrunk away; — again and again she 

found herself forced by doubt, by positive disbelief, to search the ter- 
14 
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rible pages. At last she had read enough — quite, quite enough to 
be assured — not that her father — her mother, had been auspededy 
but that by the law of the land they had been convicted, and con- 
demned to death as foul, adulterous murderers; — the murderers of Sir 
Thomas Overbury ! 

The Lady EUinor returned alone into the gallery: "You little 
truant!" she cried; "why so long? you said you would soon be with 
the foremost. I thought you must have escaped me, and have sought 
you through half the garden, and you are here all the while ! " 

No voice replied; not a sound was heard; and the Lady Ellinor 
had already returned to the door of the gallery, to seek her friend 
elsewhere, when something fell heavily to the ground. 

She flew back ; and in one of the receding windows she found the 
Lady Anne lying senseless in a deep swoon. Throwing herself on 
the ground beside her, she raised her tenderly in her arms, and, not 
without some diflBculty, she restored her to herself. Then laying her 
head upon her bosom, she whispered kind words: "You are ill, I 
fear, my own Anne, who has been here? What have you seen? 
How so changed in this short time ? I left you well and smiling, and 
now — nay, my dear, dear friend, do not turn from me, and look so 
utterly wretched. Do not you see me? What can be the matter?" 
The Lady Anne looked up in her friend's face with so piteous and 
desolate a look, that she began to fear her reason was affected. 

" Have I lost your confidence ? Am I no longer loved ? " said the 
Lady Ellinor: "can you sit heart-broken there, and will not allow me 
to comfort you? Still no answer! Shall I go? shall I leave you, 
my love ? Do you wish me absent ? " continued she in a trembling 
voice, the tears flowing over her face, as she rose up. Her motion to 
depart aroused the Lady Anne. " Ellinor ! my Ellinor ! " she cried, 
and throwing herself forward she stretched forth her arms. In 
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another moment she was weeping on the bosom of her friend. She 
wept for a long time without restraint, for the Lady Ellinor said 
nothing, but drew her nearer and nearer to her bosom, and tenderly 
pressed the hand that was clasped in hers. 

"I ought not to be weeping here," at length she said: "I ought to 
let you leave me, but I have not the courage; I cannot bear to lose 
your friendship — your affection, my Ellinor! Can you love me? 
Have you loved me, knowing all the while, as every one must? To- 
day — this very hour, since you left me, I learned; — no, I cannot tell 
you ! Look on that page, Ellinor; you will see why you find me thus. 
I am the most wretched, wretched creature!" — here again she burst 
into an agony of uncontrollable grief. 

4s si: 4s 4: 4: 

Who can describe the feelings of the Lady Anne, alone, in her 
chamber, looking up at the portrait of her mother, upon which she 
had so often gazed with delight and reverence ! " Is it possible ? " 
said she ta herself, " can this be she, of whom I have read such dread- 
ful things ? Have all my young and happy days been but a dream, 
from which I wake at last? Is not this dreadful certainty still as a 
hideous dream to me ? " 

She had another cause of bitter grief. She loved the young and 
noble-minded Lord Russell, the Earl of Bedford's eldest son; and she 
had heard him vow affection and faithfulness to her. She now per- 
ceived at once the reasons why the Earl of Bedford had objected to 
their marriage ; she almost wondered within herself that the Lord 
Russell should have chosen her; and though she loved him more for 
avowing his attachment, though her heart pleaded warmly for him, 
she determined to renounce his plighted love. " It must be done," 
she said, " and better now ; — delay will but bring weakness. Now I 
can write — I feel that I have strength." And the Lady Anne wrote, 
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and folded with a trembling hand the letter which should give up her 
life*s happiness ; and, fearing her resolution might not hold, she dis- 
patched it by a messenger, as the Lord Russell was then in the neigh- 
borhood, and returned mournfully to her own chamber. She opened 
an old volume which lay upon her toilette — a volume to which she 
turned in time of trouble, to seek that peace which the world cannot 
give. 

Lady EUinor soon aroused her, by the tidings that a messenger had 
arrived with a letter from her father, and she descended in search of 
him. 

t^Oh, why is this? why am I here?" exclaimed the Lady Anne, 
as, trembling and almost sinking to the ground — her face alternately 
I)ale and covered with crimson blushes, she found herself alone with 
the Lord Russell. " You have received my letter, might not this trial 
have been spared? my cup was already suflBciently bitter — but I had 
drank it. No ! " she continued, gently withdrawing the hand which 
he had taken, ^' Do not make me despise myself — the voice of duty 
separates us. Farewell ! I seek a messenger from my father." " I 
am the messenger you seek," replied he; "I have seen the Lord 
Somerset, and bring this letter to his daughter." 

The letter from the Earl of Somerset informed his daughter that 
he had seen the Earl of Bedford, and had obviated all obstacle to her 
union with the Lord Russell ; that he was going himself to travel in 
foreign parts; and that he wished her to be married during a visit to 
the Earl and Countess of Bedford, whose invitation he had accepted 
for her. 

" Does not your father say, that in this marriage his happiness is at 
stake?" said the Lord Russell, gently pressing her hand. The Lady 
Anne hung down her head, and wept in silence. " Are you still 
silent, my dearest?" continued he, "then will I summon another 
advocate to plead for me." 
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He quitted the apartment for a moment, but soon returned with 
the Countess of Bedford, who had accompanied him to claim her 
future daughter-in-law. The Lady Anne had made many resolutions, 
but they yielded before the sweet and eloquent entreaties that urged 
her to do what, in fact, she wfits all too willing to consent to. 

They were married, the Lord Russell and the Lady Anne Carr; 
and they lived long and happily together. It was always thought 
that the Lord Russell had loved not only well, but wisely ; for the 
Lady Anne was ever a faithful wife, and a loving, tender mother. 
It was not until some years after her marriage, that the Lady Russell 
discovered how the consent of the Earl of Bedford had been obtained. 
Till then,. she knew not that this consent had been withheld, until 
the Earl of Somerset should give his daughter a large sum as her 
marriage portion ; — the Earl of Bedford calculated upon the difficulty, 
nay, almost impossibility, of his ever raising this sum. 

But he had not calculated upon the devotion of the wretched father's 
love to his fair and innocent child; and he was astounded when his 
terms were complied wuth, and the money paid at once into his hands. 
He could no longer withhold his consent; nor could he refuse some 
admiration of this proof of a father's love for his child. The Lord 
Somerset had in fact sold his whole possessions, and reduced himself 
to an estate not far removed from beggary, to give his daughter the 
husband of her choice. 

It was the Lady Anne Carr, of whom Vandyke painted an exqui- 
site and well-known portrait, when Countess of Bedford. She was 
the mother of William Lord Russell; and died heart-broken in her old 
age, when she heard of the execution of her noble and first-bom son. 



JOSHUA. 

BY THK Ki:V. THOMAS DALE. 

CuAP. X. 8-27. 

They come ! Where, Israel, is thy might, 

And where thy prowess for the war? 
How wilt thou meet the Amorite, 

His fiery steed, and thundering car? 
They come to thee with shield and spear. 

With whirlwind lance and lightning sword : 
Who, then, shall check their dread career? 

Who lead thy weaker host ? — Tue Lord ! 

Then marshal now thy dense array. 

Proud king of Salem ! Hebron, thine ! 
Ye brother chiefs of regal sway. 

Compact your yet unbroken line ; 
Ye mountain warriors, keen for blood, 

The giant race of Cain abhorred. 
Who hath your martial might withstood? 

Who shall withstand it now ? — Tue Lord ! 



They meet — the heavens grow black with storm; 

They meet — an earthquake shakes the field; 
It clears — and lo ! a Stranger form 

In front of Israel's host revealed. 



JOSHUA. Ill 

He comes! In vain they bend the lance, 

In vain they wield the powerless sword; 
Spear, falchion, from his corslet glance ; — 

It is the Angel of the Lord ! 

They melt before him, as the snow 

Dissolves beneath the vernal ray ; 
The chief who never quailed lies low ; 

The brazen-helmed troop gives way ; 
Chariots on chariots backward roll; 

The courser's iron hoofs are gored 
In his own rider's blood : control 

Of man he spurns — he knows the Lord! 

With early mom the rout began : 

Noon passed ; and yet the dense array 
Spread vast and wide, and man to man 

Was yet, though myriads lifeless lay. 
Night comes — how welcome ! They may flee 

In darkness from that conquering sword : 
Vain hope ! for night as day shall be 

To Israel's leader, Israel's Lord. 

And hark ! o'er all the din of fight, 

O'er shrieks, and yells, and blasphemies, 
Is heard a fearful Voice of might, 

That stilled at once the mingled cries 
Of those who fought and those who fell. 

All heard, who lived, the wondrous word : 
It nerved the arm of Israel ; 

It brought salvation from the Lord. 



s 
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''Thou Sun," it said, "o'er Gibeous hill 

lie tliy <le8ceudiug chariot stayed : 
Thou Moon, o'er Ajalon stand still." 

The Moon stood still — the Sun obeyed. 
They heaixl, they fled, those chiefs of fame; 

Yet onlv shinined the Victor s sword 
To die the felon's death of shame: — 

So i)erish all thy foes, Lord ! 

Oh I never, since citation's hour, 

A day like this was seen on earth ; 
Nor shall, until the same dread Power 

That called the subject sun to birth, 
Shall bid him cease to be. Divine 

The work, though mortal spake the word; 
Israel I the victory is thine, 

liut He who wrought it is the TjORD. 
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THE SAVING EFFICACY OF TRUTH. 



Man was created perfect — without a single discord to interrupt 
the harmony of his faculties, and with a spirit modelled after that of 
the Creator himself. There was no room for doubt, since that would 
have implied an imperfection of judgment; there was no interruption 
of the full and direct intercourse of mind with its Maker ; much less 
was there an ascendency of the sensuous nature over the intellectual, 
or of the intellectual over the moral. The moral was then the reli- 
gious; and we may add that the sensuous and the intellectual were 
also the religious. But the fall wrought a mournful change. The 
imagination rebelled against the reason; the judgment against both ; 
truth was no longer appreciated and received as soon as perceived ; 
and a war of man's three natures, too sad and destructive to be con- 
templated without shuddering, succeeded the state of peace and love 
in Eden. 

It is the part of knowledge, true knowledge, that which is from 
above — to calm and subdue the passions, to bring man's imagination 
into subjection to his reason, and his reason into subjection to the 
will of Grod. The truth sets us free. Before it ignorance, supersti- 
tion, bigotry, and intolerance are compelled to yield. It is the bright 
morning star which announces the reign of peace and righteousness 
in the soul of man. Those who neglect or reject it are emphatically 
the enemies of that reign ; " for," says the Scripture, " this is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, and men love darkness 

rather than light because their deeds are evil." This was the sin of 
15 
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the Jewish nation. — It shut its eyes to the light of prophecy and 
of evidence, and for that sin lost the inestimable privilege of being 
God's chosen nation ; and such, we may add, is the sin of all those in 
our own day who shut their eyes to the light, and continue to 
grope in the darkness of prejudice and bigotry. We insert upon this 
subject the following excellent remarks of an anonymous writer. 

Truth is at once refreshing and purifying to the mind, and it is 
only by obtaining it that spiritual languor and defilement can be 
avoided. It is ordained by the Lord that man can elevate his under- 
standing and thoughts into the light of heaven, while his will and 
affections remain immersed in depravity and corruption. 

The affections of the unregenerate man are depraved, and would lead 
him chiefly to desire those things which gratify the sensual part of 
his nature. In order that he may counteract these inclinations, he is 
endowed with an understanding receptive of truth, and thence a judg- 
ment which approves or condenms every act of his life, and every 
thought and feeling of his soul. It is his duty to bring his passions 
into subjection to his intellect, and to discard every thought, and de- 
sist from every action, which his judgment disapproves. By acting 
thus his life becomes more and more in accordance with the dictates 
of sound reason, which is the voice of God guiding him from within. 

When man applies all the knowledge which he has obtained to 
useful purposes, his purer life raises him above many prejudices, and 
he is enabled to take more comprehensive views. He sees that some 
practice which he had once thought innocent is an opposing barrier 
in his progress towards goodness, and this too he sacrifices. He wills 
to be perfect as his Father in heaven is perfect. He strives after truth 
in order to obtain goodness, and that Being whose only object in 
creation was to make man a finite image of his own infinite perfec- 
tions, infuses new truths into his creature's mind, in order that the 
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work begun may be completed, and man become a fit companion of 
the just in heaven, and a rational adorer of his God. 

It is then, surely, of high importance to us that we obtain truth. 
And nothing will so effectually enable us to do so as simplicity of 
mind, and a life according to our present knowledge. "He who 
doeth the will of his Father shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God." When evil is rooted out of our affections, error will lose its 
power over our thoughts ; for there is a natural affinity between that 
which is evil and that which is false. Let us not be high-minded 
when truth opens to our view, but let us lose sight of self and self- 
importance in gratitude to the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 
When a new truth is discovered let us not claim it as oursj but rather 
let us consider ourselves entrusted by the Lord with additional power 
for working out our own salvation, and with increased ability to benefit 
others. Let us also remember that — "where much is given much 
will be required," and that he who allows truth to remain in the 
memory merely, without applying it for the purification of his own 
heart, and for the benefit of those within the sphere of his influence, 
instead of hearing at the last the welcome words " well done," will 
be found in the condition of that servant who " hid his Lord's treasure 
in the earth." And further, that the fate of that servant will be his 
fate, for the truth given unto him will be taken away, because unim- 
proved, whilst they who have applied their knowledge to a useful 
purpose, will receive fresh communications throughout eternity from 
Him who is the Fountain and Source of all truth. 

The wicked as well as the good have, whilst in this world, the 
power of discerning truth ; for if they had not they could not be re- 
formed. But if, when they perceive a truth, they refuse to conform 
to it, their guilt is increased. Far better had been their condition if 
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0, sad and stricken poverty ! 

A scanty pittance earning, 
How like the dream of cooling stream 

To lips with fever burning, 
The Saviour's sweet and soothing words — 

As though the poor addressing — 
Come in the hour of sorrow's power — 

" The widow wins the blessing ! " 
woman ! in the depths of want and sadness, 
Heaven holds for thee a fount of hope and gladness ! 

The cedar's shade, like cloud, may lie 

Athwart the lily's brightness — 
Yet why complain ? it leaves no stain 

To mar the blossom's whiteness; 
And darkly thus may pride and power 

Appear to press the lowly — 
Yet never may the shadow stay 

Where faith, like blossom holy. 
Keeps white the heart — to such there will be given 
A blest assurance of the love of Heaven ! 




RELIGION AND ART. 



A LOVE for the beautiful, in some form, appears to be as essential a 
part of the human soul as is memory or imagination. It would seem 
as though the Deity, who is himself all beauty, had implanted in the 
human breast a deep and ardent longing after things lovelier than 
those of earth, for the purpose of raising the thoughts from this life 
to a better, and winning back to himself what has been lost through 
sin. The object which appears perfectly beautiful to each mental eye 
may not be obtained — indeed, it never is attained here below. But 
the ideal image remains; the desire, the struggle for it, continues; 
and every faculty is employed to approach as near as possible to it. 
It is this inborn appreciation of the beautiful which animates the 
painter and the sculptor — we mean the true sculptor and painter — 
the child of genius, who, regardless of earthly reward, or external cir- 
cumstances, toils on year after year to create^ from the canvas or the 
marble, the embodiment of that ideal model with which his own soul 
is thrilled. Poetry and architecture are branches from the same stock ; 
for the lay which sounds mournfully over a by-gone race of perfect 
and gigantically endowed heroes, or the church whose spires seem 
struggling to pierce the heavens, are each but the visible longings of 
their authors, after a condition of perfect beauty. It was this feeling 
which gave rise to Plato's Esthetics — to the winning philosophy 
which could look through the simplest flower, the strangest animal, 
to one main source of all beauty and all love, infinite in degree, 
eternal in duration. Gibbon, as he stood among the ruins of the 
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called. A feint, a semblance, and a cheat is, in philosophical lan- 
guage, the fitter name for such productions ; and if in philosophical 
language, why not also in the common affairs of life? There is no 
reason why philosophy should not regulate all things; but, on the 
contrary, there are numerous and important reasons why it should. 

Art, then, in fact, being but a name for the acts of the great and 
godlike in soul, the physical expression of the works of regenerate 
minds, as Nature herself is the outer form of the Divine creation, the 
value of all works of art becomes readily apparent. The poet em- 
bodies in musical form the sentiment of his age. To quote the fine 
expression of the reviewers above referred to : "He stands at the 
altar, rapt, holy, impassioned, prophet-like, giving utterance to the 
inarticulate yearnings and feelings and wants of his brethren, em- 
bodying their tendencies, mirroring all, and mirrored in all the age 
produces; the myriad hopes and doubts that sway their minds to and 
fro, break forth from his lips in passionate music — he speaks in 
beauty." Tlie sculptor and the painter transmit their ideas to the 
marble and the canvas : the architect builds his temple, emulating 
the sky, like the Pantheon : — 

** Glorious dome ! 

Of art and piety — Pantheon I — pride of Rome!" 

We do not mean to say, however, that the practice of art cannot 
be and never has been abused. Alas ! we have witnessed a dark side 
to everything created ; but art, nevertheless, in its purity, is not the 
less godlike and divine. Dating fix)m the proud tower impiously 
raised in Babel, down to some of the last Florentine pictures — classic 
panders to luxury and vice — many and various have been the profa- 
nations o£fered to art; and perhaps no greater and more deplorable 
example exists than in the marble city of Augustus, under its licen- 
tious and depraved emperors. Imperial Rome, in her fall, profaned 
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the arts, and perished. And in our day, when men work more for 
the love of money than for virtue, how wretched, how lamentable are 
the results! Luxury, sin, and sensuality are alone the products of 
such labor; death and destruction the results. But from the art that 
is heaven-born, pure, and spotless — from the inspired idea — the 
very dull material itself almost becomes a spiritual and immortal 
thing. Such is the contrast, such the stimulus, to make us pray that 
art and reli^on may ever be united. 

The cultivation of art is beneficial to the whole race; but this can 
only be effected by educating the whole community. Solely in the 
hands of a select and privileged class, shut up in private galleries, 
like hoarded gold, its precious objects become comparatively useless. 
Thus did not the Catholic church, when ^he converted the world and 
knit foreign nations together in one common bond of sympathy and 
love. Her splendid churches and glorious altars were equally ex- 
posed to teach the beggar and the prince; and all men felt the in- 
fluences of that art which symbolized her mysteries. It is by making 
men capable of appreciating beauty, and hence fond of art, that its 
mighty, humanizing influences begin to operate. Goethe says : " every 
day hear a little song, see a good picture, read some poetry, and, if 
possible, talk some sensible words." Let not this advice be ever for- 
gotten by any one who would go forwards to perfect that noble and 
dignified soul with which God has gifted all his children. 

In the nations of antiquity, art marshalled forth every great, noble, 
and national sentiment ; and in its decline and fall, cruel and dissever- 
ing selfishness crept in, and nipped the social heart, and blighted and 
withered up its frame. The first-bom and most elevated form of art 
inspired the poet, and filled every mind with a devout and holy zeal. 
Music next assisted. The temple then reared its stately head, and 
sculpture and pictorial representation crowned and perfected the wbOlIT 
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Such is not only the history of one, but of every people ; also of the 
entire world, viewed as one common family: the nobler and more 
spiritual art, namely, the poetical, gradually declining as the more 
external developed themselves. The earliest nations had the most 
poetical and musical languages; as the Hebrew, for instance; which, 
if not the primitive, certainly was but one step removed from the 
primitive language of Paradise. Here all was life and emotion, 
breathed ah imo pectore — untaught in scientific technicalities and the 
severe analysis of the physical sciences — the language of the infancy 
of our race, as it has been called; nevertheless, the language of poetry 
— the language of emotion and of love. The Hebrews spoke from 
the fulness of their hearts. We have a national ode, a rallying point 
for the enthusiasm of the people; but it would be almost like profa- 
nation to say. Compare it with one of the songs of Israel, or even with 
the pagan productions of early Greece. Virgil, Tasso, Dante, or Ariosto, 
who each in their day filled the breast of Italy, would shrink from 
such a comparison. From poetry to architecture — to brick and mortar 
— is almost to fall from the skies to earth. Yet earth, even in archi- 
tecture, is no residence for immortal man : he typifies in the Egyptijm 
pyramid, the Grecian capital, the Roman dome, and the Christian 
spire, even when in the dust, how he emulates the skies, and seeks 
again to return to his primitive home. In the Christian bygone ages, 
how did this desire increase ! — how concentrated it became in the 
Gothic or pointed style, every line of which struggles to point to 
heaven ! Founded on the cross, mistake not the pious struggle of the 
first Christian church with the base material. You see the lofty 
spires and pinnacles arise ; the narrow, dim-lit aisles yet towering up 
on high, with tall, pointed windows and a vaulted roof: the spirit of 
the Church of Christ there lies typified. The ages of faith long past, 
preceding the ages of love yet to come, worked out the Christian sym- 
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bols. From these two examples — the Hebrew poetry and the Chris- 
tian architecture — let us imagine the heart of Israel chanting the 
Psalms, as they ascended yearly to the temple ; or the devotion of a 
St. Augustine and his followers converting ancient Britons, and, in 
the room of rude druidical stones, founding the Christian edifice. To 
realize such an imagination, is to see the true bearings of art upon a 
nation. . Not a thousand, but one David, composed the Psalms, and 
the whole people poured out their soul to Jehovah in their music. 
Not all Christendom, but a few pious monks, framed the ancient 
churches; but they have served as fit abodes for millions of the 
children of Christ. May they never fall, but continue to serve for 
millions yet to come in the second glorious advent of the Lord — the 
New Jerusalem! 

We are all hope for the future: not hope, however, unalloyed — 
not without a fear. We see in the world, now, more science than the 
world ever before possessed ; we see, also, slowly yet steadily arising, 
a deep philosophical spirit, and a vast amount of philanthropy and 
piety, wide, spread, serious, and earnest; and we see within our own 
hands, as it were, a book opened, which, like Jacob's ladder, holds 
steppings to the skies. Does not such a vision bid us hope on? It 
does, it does; and years yet to come will see our desires realized, long 
after we have left this changing scene — our last words pointing to 
the future: Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word, for my eyes have seen the salvation of thy 
people Israel. 



A RETROSPECT. 

BY J. MONTGOMERY, ESQ 

I LEFT the God of truth and light, 
T left the God who gave me breath, 

To wander in the wilds of night, 
To perish in the snares of death ! 

Sweet was His service ; and His yoke 
Was light and easy to be borne ; — 

Through all His bonds of love I broke; 
I cast away His gifts, in scorn. 

I danced, in folly's giddy maze ; 

And drank the sea, and chased the wind ; 
But falseliood lurked in all her ways. 

Her laughter left a pang behind. 

I dreamed of bliss in pleasure's bowers. 
While pillowing roses stayed my head ; 

But serpents hissed among the flowers — 
I woke, and thorns were all my bed. 

In riches, then, I sought for joy, 

And placed in glittering ore my trust ; 

But found that gold was all alloy. 
And worldly treasure fleeting dust. 
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I wooed ambition — climbed the pole, 

And shone among the stars; — but fell 
Headlong, in all my pride of soul, 

Like Lucifer, from heaven to hell. 

Now poor, and lost, and trampled down. 

Where shall the chief of sinners fly, 
Almighty vengeance, jQrom thy frown? 

Eternal justice, from thy eye? 

Lo ! through the gloom of guilty fears, 

My faith discerns a dawn of grace; 
The Sun of Righteousness appears 

In Jesus' reconciling face. 

My sufiering, slain, and risen Lord! 

In deep distress I turn to Thee — 
I claim acceptance, on thy word. 

My God ! my God ! forsake not me ! 

Prostrate before thy mercy-seat, 

I dare not, if I would, despair; 
None ever perished at thy feet, 

And I will lie for ever there. 



AMY VERNON 
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A SPLEXDiD apartment in the palace of the Queen was brilliantly 
illuminated ; and a somewhat large assembly surrounded the form of 
their sovereign, who stood at the upper end of the room. She was 
listening attentively to the account of a young and noble female, who 
had that day submitted to the torture, rather than abjure the tenets 
of the religion, which her own heart, and the example of the holy 
martjTS, who had suffered at the stake, assured her was most accept- 
able in the eyes of her Creator. 

When the recital was concluded, the Queen cast an appealing glance 
on those near her, sa^dng : " Methinks, my lords, we have allowed 
these most unholy and wretched heretics to remain unwatched too 
long in this our country ; active measures must be used, or the land 
will be overspread with them. I could have borne it patiently had 
they been of low degree ; but now our dungeons throng with illustrious 
prisoners, who publicly avow the cursed opinions of those whose 
names would madden me to mention." Exhausted by the rapidity 
of her utterance, she leaned for a while against the marble pillars of 
the chamber, and the deepening frown on her brow told of the rage 
that held dominion within. Presently, she spoke again ; " And now, 
most noble gentlemen, I bid ye say how we shall deal with this erring 
maiden, whose gentle birth ensuros some mercy. To your carc, 
my Lord Primate," she continued, turning to Cardinal Pole, " I con- 
sign the person of Amy Vernon ; see that no pains be spared in your 
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endeavors to lead her from her present evil course, and my gratitude 
will be your due ; but should thy mild counsels avail nothing, let 
tortures of more acute kinds be resorted to;" and she mechanically 
stretched and wreathed the ermine border of her mantle, as if to repre- 
sent the convulsions of a suflferer upon the rack. The cardinal bowed 
his head lowly in obedience to her commands. "Farewell, sirs," 
resumed Mary ; " on the morrow, at the stated hour, we will meet 
again, when, my Lord Cardinal, I trust to hear of the success of your 
labors." She walked slowly to an inner apartment, the tapestried 
curtain fell over the door-way, and the assembly instantly dispersed. 

It was now nearly two hours since the vesper bell had sounded, 
and the same ecclesiastics occupied the Queen's council-chamber, to 
adopt more rigorous punishments to repress the heretical opinions of 
the venerable Cranmer, who had lately suffered at the stake. 

"How fares my noble friend?" said Mary, extending her hand 
graciously to Cardinal Pole, as he entered the room ; " I bid thee 
report speedily of the state of the damsel Amy Vernon ; she has doubt- 
less attended to thy counsels, and is willing to accept our pardon on 
such terms as we may determine on; — is it not so, my lord?" 

" Alas ! madam," he replied ; " I grieve to say, she rejects all my 
advice, and has blindly devoted herself to martyrdom, preferring the 
funeral pile to the abandonment of her faith : unless," he added, in a 
low tone, "your Majesty will be graciously pleased to pardon one 
whose religious opinion is her only fault" ^ 

" And does not that fault, my lord, overbalance all her other vir- 
tues ?" returned the Queen, vehemently ; " by my throne and sceptre, 
thou dost amuse me, by calling it her only fault. I think I have 
plainly shown, by the execution of the Lady Jane Grey, that I value 
not much personal' beauties, nor mental accomplishments;" and she 
laughed long and loudly. 
17 
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None dared to break the silence which succeeded ; even the most 
familiar courtiers feared the violent spirit of their mistress ; and, until 
she again spoke, an unbroken stillness pervaded the room. 

" I crave your pardon, my lord," said Mary, who cared not to offend 
the cardinal ; " my speech was prompted by the sudden ebullition of 
my rage, nor thought I, or intended to displease you." 

" Nay, madam," he replied, " it is not meet for me to listen to your 
apologies ; it would ill become a servant of royalty not to bear the 
anger of his sovereign — even had he merited it." The last words were 
uttered in a tone of reproach, and the blood rushed forcibly to the 
face of the Queen. 

" It is idle to waste more time in hearing further particulars of Amy 
Vernon's unyielding obstinacy," exclaimed Bonner, who had till now 
remained silent; "if it so please your Majesty, the warrant for her 
execution ought presently to be signed, and speedily carried into effect." 

" Your advice is both good and reasonable, my lord," said Mary ; 
and she beckoned to a page, who bore a small ebony table, with im- 
plements of writing, to her side. She would instantly have signed 
the parchment, but Cardinal Pole, whose counsel Mary heeded and 
'respected, interposed, saying, " Would your Majesty deign to listen 
to my entreaties, I humbly would beg a short respite for this unhappy 
female, whose youth and inexperience entitle her to some leniency. 
Could your Majesty behold her grace and beauty, and hear her mild 
reasoning, you would, indeed, pity her." 

" Tush ! — tush ! — my lord !" interrupted the Queen, impatiently ; 
" thou dost weary us with the recital of her charms. Marry ! I do 
believe thou hast been wounded by the eyes of this Mistress Amy ; — 
justice, my Lord Cardinal, shall be satisfied whilst I possess the throne 
of England ;" and she again seized the pen to sign the warrant. The 
meek and gentle Pole, who usually cared not to incense Mary, an- 
swered, in a firm tone : — 
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" I did not suppose so slight a boon would have been denied me ; but 
it would have been wiser had I avoided these meetings altogether, when 
the advice and requests of those beneath him " (and he looked angrily 
on Bonner) " are listened to in preference to those of the primate 
of England, who had far better quit the palace of his Queen, and retire 
from the turmoils of a court, where his claims are little heeded." 

" And by my life, thou speakest truth," replied the wily Mary, in 
a soothing tone, at the same time tearing the warrant, and scattering 
the fragments on the floor; " talk not of leaving our court, my lord, 
and we will say nothing more of the execution of Amy Vernon for 
the present J but we would ourselves see this model of perfection; 
thinkst thou she would visit us at our court, an we were to invite 
her?" she asked, in a sarcastic manner. 

"She will, doubtless, as it befitteth her, attend your Majesty's 
siunmons ," said the cardinal, coldly ; and four yeoman of the guard 
were forthwith dispatched to his residence, with an order for the 
person of Amy Vernon. 

The conversation grew less interesting until the arrival of the pri- 
soner, who was instantly admitted to the Queen's presence. Her fetters 
had been removed at the command of the cardinal ; and when she ap- 
peared before Mary, she stood fearlessly, and returned her scrutinizing 
glance by one of equal firmness. Her late sufferings had somewhat im- 
paired her beauty ; but no trace of sorrow or dismay was visible on her 
pale countenance. She was attired in a dark garb of coarse camlet ; and 
one of the guards, more compassipnate than his comrades, had thrown 
a cloak of scarlet cloth around her, to shield her from the inclemency 
of the night wind, which formed a strong contrast to the whiteness of 
her neck and arms ; though they were in many parts discolored by 
the application of the torture. Even the boldest hearts felt awed at 
the wild appearance of this young creature, who thus relinquished 
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her brilliant station in the world, for the joys and happiness which 
were in store for her hereafter. The silence which had succeeded the 
entrance of Amy, was suddenly broken by a long, loud, and piercing 
shriek, apparently proceeding from one of the ante-rooms ; it was like 
that which bursts from the lips of a dying wretch, when all hopes of 
succor are fled; — or the fearful ejaculation of a raging maniac; and 
the hearers quailed with alarm, as the sounds rapidly advanced 
towards the room. A brief, but ineffectual struggle was heard at the 
door of the aparment, and with speed and violence an aged female 
strode into the room. She cast a wild, and eager glance on those who 
stood near her; and, unappalled by the presence of royalty, ceased 
not her search, until the form of Amy met her view. " Ha — ha — 
ha!" she shouted, " I doubted not that I should find thee;" — and she 
threw her arms around her, and laid her head on Amy's bosom ; who 
pressed her convulsively to her heart, while a few tears rolled down 
her pallid cheek; — "I could have borne all my sufferings," she 
said, "but this sight has overcome my firmness. Mother — mother," 
— she paused abruptly, and sobs of bitter anguish burst from her. 
"Ilush, hush," replied Lady Vernon, "I do not own the title of 
mother; for when I passed the crowd in yon courtyard, they did all 
point at me, and say I had no daughter. But was it not a hideous 
vision ? I see thee again, my Amy, and hold thee in my arms ; thou, 
why hast thou donned thy silken robe, and put on this coarse one;" 
she looked earnestly at Amy as she spoke ; and then placed both hands 
on her brow, saying, " I know not what ails this poor heart ; it is 
strange to see no familiar face but thine, my child. Who are they ?" 
she continued, pointing to Mary, and her counsellors. During the 
frantic harangue of this poor maniac, whose disorder appeared to have 
been occasioned by the loss of her daughter, the cardinal had in terror 
viewed the gathering storm on the countenance of the Queen. Her 
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sallow visage flushed, and grew pale, by turns ; and her dull, gray eyes 
appeared suffused with blood, thus rendering her face doubly revolt- 
ing; she clenched her hand amid her hair, and tore many of the 
ornaments from her head-gear, and dashed them on the ground. But 
ere her wrath broke forth. Lady Vernon again spoke : " Why dost thou 
not tell me who they are ?" she said, her thoughts still dwelling on 
the forms before her, and speaking in the tone of one accustomed to 
command. " Your sovereign," replied the Queen in a voice of thunder ; 
" who, methinks, thou mightst have learned to reverence and fear." 

" The Queen ! the Queen !" shrieked Lady Vernon ; " then it is vain 
for me to sue for mercy, for she was never known to grant it yet. I 
do remember a story, which was told in my youth, of a ship-wrecked 
mariner, who, when tossed and buffetted by the waves, did ask and 
implore the wild sea to have pity on him ; surely his appeal was not 
more vain than mine !" and she clung to her daughter as if for pro- 
tection. Contrary to the expectation of the cardinal, the Queen seated 
herself calmly on her throne, and motioning Bonner to her, she spoke 
for some minutes in a low whisper. He presently quitted the room ; 
and in a short space of time returned again, and placed a roll of parch- 
ment beside her, to which she subscribed her name. It was the war- 
rant for the execution of Lady Vernon and her daughter Amy. This 
act appeared to have quelled her rage, and a flush of satisfaction ap- 
peared visible on her face, which was again composed. 

" When I told thee," she exclaimed, turning to Cardinal Pole, " that 
the execution should be deferred, I did not think to have been insulted 
in mine own palace ; nay, interrupt me not : thy pleading will avail 
nothing, my lord ; their doom is sealed ;" and she cast the parchment 
on the table with violence, mingled with ill-concealed delight, and 
soon quitted the assembly. 

The mother and her child were publicly executed; and, to strike 
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deeper terror into the breasts of those who knew them, their fune- 
ral pile was erected in the park of their country seat; and the 
traveller, should his wanderings lead him to the spot, may still view 
a moss-covered rock, which marks the place where the bodies of Amy 
Vernon and her mother were consumed. 



SONNET. 



BY MARY HOWITT. 



I LOOKED up to the heavens, " And art thou there ! 
I cried, " beloved one, is that thy home ? 
Art thou a dweller in the azure dome. 
Free as the cloud, and spiritual as the air ? " 
And sinful doubtings of my dim despair 
Made answer, mocking every hope benign. 
Making the very heaven for which we pine. 
Because impalpable, a thing of naught : — 
Anon, from out the hidden depths of thought, 
A voice of solemn warning said, " Forbear ! 
Oh thou of little faith, lift up thine eyes ! 
Are the ten thousand glorious stars of night 
But a vain dream, because thy feeble sight 
May not behold them in the uQon-day skies ? " 
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Be5:-n& ibr Sat-ji^xt « view. He saw her fanes 
An rEtCccnx. n-inEjen^as as the stars of night. 
Her n:rT«* SMrklZnx with reflected dav, 

Ai>l isiliL^^. like iriihtT balwarks. crowned 

* — • 

WiiL fr»jwrii:z towers. There roee the gorgeous pile 
BviHt ^T her harper tinz. in that bright day 
Of silcz aad iriory. when her nuHiaich*s name 

Was dreadful thnxizh the East. Still nearer lav 

<_ • 

The House of Sotomoo. and airv domes 

Rais^ bv the lavish lov. to win a smile 

Fnxn that vounz bride he wooed bv Nilus' flood. 

It was the ho€ir when worshipper? repaired 
To evening sacrifice, and firom the shrine 
Before the s*rrvd portal, ckxids arose 
Of inoenj^, which the ss?ntle Inneeies drank. 
And. saiUng onward, breathed in sweet perfumes 
To fres^n languid nature — while firom trump 
Of silver. Mown bv Levite. and the voice 
Of Le\-ite chorus, holv strains arose 
Which, swelling up loftv mountains, thrilled 
The soul"s deep chords, and wrapped the man in God, 
Oh ! beautijful. that da v. was Zion^s smile : 
But when the Saviour from the city glanced 
His eye arxMind the plain, dim phantoms rose 
On ever\- spot, and seemed. aU sad, to moan 

For her who *monff the multitudes of earth 

\- 

No mon? should dwell a queen. Cedron's lone brook 
Sighed slowly down its vale. No more the tramp 
Of armored kings, with wheeling chariots girt. 
Sounded on Millo's plain. The gardens planned 
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By Solomon, where, faint with bliss, he leaned 

In summer eve, on beauty lovelier 

Than that which Arab dreams of Paradise, 

Were now deserted, dreary, choked with thorns, 

And broke their marble founts. From Judah's halls 

The sceptre had departed ; all their pomp 

Was but the sickly glare, which harbingers 

In sultry, summer skies, the coming storm. 

Then wept the Son of God, and piteous cried — 

" Oh Salem, Salem ; would that in these arms 

I yet might fold thy children, as the bird 

Nestles its feeble brood ; that I might bear 

The storm of fiercer wrath than Sodom knew. 

Which, scattering all thy glory mid the dust. 

Will leave thy sons, nor tribes, nor home, nor friend. 

I would have sheltered thee from that dark hour. 

But thou wouldst not. Behold ! the Gentiles come ! 

People and nations whet their swords for war. 

The bow is drawn, the warrior's mail resounds. 

Steeds far beyond the ships of Sidon neigh. 

And strain, to rush upon thee ! Wolves will howl 

On all the tops of Lebanon, birds unclean 

Will scream, when, glittering to the morning light, 

The banners of that coming host are seen ! 

Woe to the mother, then. Woe to the crowd 

Of wretched poor, and to the prattling child. 

Woe to the warrior, rescued from the sword — 

On every hill, in every forest shade. 

By brook and desert, lurking pestilence 

Will mock his parting flight, his firm joints loose, 
18 
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And spread his burning couch where wasting sands 

Will hide fore'er his bones. Famine will stalk 

Through marble halls that bend with massive gold. 

All still, all desolate ; in the echoing streets, 

Groupeil in one sad embrace, will sink in death 

Ilor myriad victims. To the monarch's couch 

The loathsome leper then will crawl and die, 

Undreadoil and unheeded. Through the crowds. 

Gasping in agony a prayer for death. 

Beings unknown will glide, and piercing cry — 

* Woe to the guilty city.' One by one 

Must all th V towers fall ; wliile from their walls 

The smoke of human blood will dim the sun. 

And drench the streets in showers. This House of God 

Will sink in flames; and o'er this sacred hill 

The victor s plough shall pass, till not one stone 

Is left ujxm another. None will help 

Thy children then ; for age, and youth, and strength. 

And smiling innocence, will sink alike 

In one Golgothic mass, never again 

To claim relation with the tribes of earth." 

D. s., Jr. 
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kind, and wise; kindled it may be in dolitnde. bat expadatmg JunoDgst 
the charitif^ of life. 

Towanlft the clrjfie of the fourth centurv. buried in one of thoee austere 
brotherhrxirl«, which the followers of St. Anthonv had scattered over 
Kgypt, dwelt the monk Telemachus. His fellow anchorite:^ esteemed 
him for the [K^culiar gentleness and simplicitv of his manners: bat hi5 
nu|K;riority of mind, his enlarged heart, his power of disinterested 
exertion they knew not ; nor, had they known, could they hare ap- 
preciated. A hard mat, or a rough blanket spread on the ground, 
HuflTicM^d for his Ix,*d; the same bundle of palm-leaves served at once 
for a seat by day and a pillow by night; and his food was the coarse 
biH<;ijit-loaf of the (xjuntry, varied only by fruit and vegetables. The 
hours not occupied in study or devotion, were spent in the silent 
sedentary (XK;upation of forming wooden sandals, or twisting the leaves 
of the palm-tree into mats and baskets, either for the use of the com- 
munity, or for sale in some distant market, where superstition regarded 
tluim with reverence. The monasteries of Egypt differed essentially 
from the more refined and less rigid ones of the West. Cells, or rather 
m'paratc; huts — low, narrow, and of the slightest fabric, were distributed 
into stro(?tH; a fountain of water, various offices, the church, the hos- 
pital, and sometimes a library, occupied the centre, and the whole 
w»w inclosed by a wall. Those who agreed in diet and discipline 
formed a fraternity, of which many varieties might exist in the same 
institution. From some motive or other, Telemachus mingled little 
with his companions. It might be that his life, eventful and check- 
ijred iKiforc; he assumed the cowl, furnished memories more inter- 
esting than the vapid converse of those around him; or it might be, 
that the future absorbed his mind, to the exclusion of petty and pass- 
ing concerns. 

A habitation in the desert did not, in those days, necessarily imply 
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separation from the world ; it was possible to " retire into notoriety ;" 
and the reputed sanctity of the monastery in question, and a superb 
collection of relics, the least of which was efficient for a miracle, drew 
frequent crowds from the surrounding parts, and not unfrequent visits 
from individuals of a superior order. On these religious gala days, 
Telemachus kept more than ever aloof; and left to his brethren the 
task of edifying the multitude, and the pleasure of gleaning informa- 
tion concerning the world they professed to despise. In fact, the 
popularity of these good fathers was in no slight degree owing to their 
taste for gossip. But if the crowds of more vulgar devotees flocked 
elsewhere, many a visitant entered the lonely hut of Telemachus, or 
sought the grove of palm-trees, his private and frequent oratory. 
The buyers of relics, and delighters in legends, knew well, that father 
Felicissimus, or the holy monk Hilarion, would better supply their 
need ; but the mother, who sought advice for her sick child, the peasant, 
whose ragged sheep-skin proclaimed his beggary, the broken in heart, 
and the troubled in conscience, the destitute, afflicted, and despairing, 
intuitively repaired to Telemachus. The traveller, too, whom chance, 
conmierce, or curiosity, made a temporary guest at the monastery, 
soon singled him out from his brethren ; and if that traveller came 
from Rome, the monk in his turn discovered strong and unusual in- 
terest. Details of its buildings and basilica, its former and present 
history, the character and manners of its people, were listened to with 
eager interest; and such was the impression left upon his mind by these 
narrations, that his comfort was sometimes marred by a regret that 
he had not taken the vows at Rome. But Telemachus was habitually 
humble, and, after a transient sigh, he returned placidly to his cell or 
his palm-grove, to weave mats, make sandals, or listen to the com- 
plaint of some sorrowful peasant. 

Thus, for nearly twenty years, passed his tranquil but not useless 
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life. Neither the errors which he shared in common with the rest of 
his age, nor the benumbing tendency of monastic seclusion, could 
deaden his fervent, unaflFected love for mankind ; and if his sphere of 
influence was limited, like the fire-fly of the forest, he cheerfully em- 
ployed his little light to irradiate and enliven it. Very unexpectedly 
that sphere became enlarged. Throughout the Christian world of 
that period, there existed a popular prejudice in favor of the ascetic 
monks. Pilgrimages were made to their cells; questions of spiritual, 
and even of temporal moment were referred to their casuistry; a 
favorite hermit was often dragged from his retirement and placed in 
the episcopal chair; whilst their presence was continually requested 
by distant monasteries, and sometimes by earthly dignities. It chanced 
that, on some one or other of the thousand points that continually 
arose to divide public opinion, a number of monks from the most 
celebrated brotherhoods in Egypt were summoned to Rome, for the 
purpose of holding a conference. Amongst them were Telemachus, 
less interested perhaps in his ostensible errand, than in the gratifica- 
tion of his secret and long-cherished desire to view for himself the 
city of the world. An easy and continual intercourse by sea and land 
connected the provinces of the Roman empire, and the company of 
Egyptian anchorites reached their place of destination in safety, if not 
with the speed of modem travellers. 

From the stillness of a desert, and the austere habits of a lonely 
cell, the transition to a scene of imperial and religious pomp like that 
presented by Rome, was startling alike to mind and body. The glo- 
rious trophies with which art had embellished its pagan days were 
not, as now, mournful and massy ruins overshadowed by the cypress 
and the pine. Ancient temples, once populous with gods, were changed 
into imposing basilicas; gorgeous palaces towered beside cloistered 
convents — and the Coliseum, which, after a thousand years of pillage 
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and decay, we still visit as a world's wonder, was standing then, in 
the pride, the grandeur, and the symmetry of its whole. Beyond the 
city gates stretched the marble dwellings of the dead, in a long line 
of impressive majesty ; while these, and unnumbered other structures 
mingling solemnity with splendor, but conducted the eye to natural 
and distant glories — to stately villas with their glowing depths of 
shade — to the Alban Mount with its extensive woods — the purple 
bloom upon the Sabine hills — and the glittering summits of the snow- 
crowned Appenines. 

When, however, the first impressions of wonder and delight sub- 
sided, and Telemachus had leisure to form a sober estimate of the 
surrounding objects, disappointment and sadness took possession of 
his spirit. Efieminate luxury characterized the inhabitants, in their 
houses, their dresses, their pleasures, and even their occupations. The 
same corrupting influence was fast gaining ground in the churches 
and monasteries dedicated to a spiritual religion ; and though lodged 
in the monastery attached to St. John Lateran, called, 'par exceUencey 
" the mother of churches," he had so little taste, or so much simpli- 
city, as to mourn after " his lodge in the wilderness." 

" Brother Hilarion," said he, one night, to a fellow-anchorite, whose 
Egyptian discipline was grievously impaired by his residence in Some 
(we may presume he acted on the well-known proverb) — " Brother 
Hilarion, I would that coming hither to benefit the souls of others, 
may not bring harm to our own " — and the worthy monk sighed in 
the sincerity of his heart. 

" Dismiss that doubt as a temptation and a snare, good Telemachus," 
replied his less sensitive companion. " / find it good both for soul 
and body to stay where I am." 

" To say that this city has been Christianized by law upwards of a 
century, I marvel how the people could be worse when it was heathen," 
continued Telemachus. 
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HilarioD stared in silence, to hear so heretical an assertion firom the 
pious lips of his cx)mpanion, but his indignation was cut short by the 
vesper bell ; and Telemachus was not sorry to break off a conversation, 
which only deepened his regard for the simplicity of his own monastery; 
there, the sound of the rustic horn, breaking the silence of the desert, 
called him to a worship in which the seductive aids of outward pomp 
were utterly unknown. But if he grieved as a monk, he grieved more 
deeply as a man. The still continued love of gladiatorial shows, 
and the obstinacy with which the mandates of successive Christian 
emperors for their abolition had been resisted by the people, weighed 
heavily on his mind. He had been equally aware of the fact in his 
seclusion ; but when at a distance, and on the spot, there was a vast 
difference in his power of realization. Then, he sincerely lamented ; 
but now, his days were spent in eloquent if unavailing remonstrances 
with all to whom he had access; his peace was embittered, and even 
his dreams were disturbed by the imaged horrors of the arena. It hap- 
pened too, that, during his sojourn at Rome, the subject was rendered 
prominently interesting. To celebrate the recent victory obtained 
over the Goths, and the honor of the emperor's visit to the city, pre- 
parations were making for magnificent games, to include, as usual, 
scenes of human butchery; and Rome was alive with expectation. 

The fondness of the subordinate ranks for pleasure provided at the 
public expense, appears natural ; but the Roman plebeian had other 
sources of gratification. In the amphitheatre, like the senators, and 
even his emperor, he sat upon a marble seat ; the canopy, occasionally 
extended from the top of the building as a protection from the sun 
and rain, covered him likewise ; the air, refreshed by fountains, and 
impregnated with odors, contributed to his pleasure not less than to 
theirs; and if the division assigned him reminded him of inferiority, 
his pride was soothed by observing the still slighter estimation ob- 
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tained by the female sex. A wooden gallery at the very summit of 
the edifice, the least agreeable station of the whole, was assigned to 
the women ! But the absorbing interest felt, with few exceptions, by 
both sexes, and by all ranks, dwelt in the cruel sports themselves, 
and in the human far more than in the animal conflicts. 

The day of festival at length arrived. Sunrise beheld, what to a 
modem must appear inconceivable — eighty thousand citizens con- 
gregated in that stupendous building, which, lined with marble, 
decorated with statues, replete with all that luxury could invent, or 
wealth, the wealth of a world, command, was devoted to purposes 
more base and barbarous than the wars of savages. 

The first day elapsed in diversions which usually prefaced the in- 
troduction of the gladiators. Hunters dispatched wild beasts — wild 
beasts tore their hunters — and animals, brought from all parts of the 
Soman empire, differing in size and ferocity, were matched against 
each other. The arena, contrived to exhibit a change of scenes, re- 
presented on this occasion a vast desert, which acquired a frightful 
reality from the roaring of the combatants, native as it seemed to the 
spot, whilst the sand with which it was profusely strewn, tended to 
heighten the illusion. But its sparkling surface was soon stained 
with blood; and long before the conclusion of the conflicts, severed 
limbs and mangled bodies, both of men and animals, lay scattered 
amongst the artificial rocks and thickets. On the day following, the 
arena assumed a new form. The desert, with its howling inhabitants 
and frightful carnage, was removed, and a scene substituted in its 
stead equally perfect and, in its first aspect, more pleasing. Part of 
what had appeared a barren plain, was, by means of water conveyed 
through subterraneous pipes, converted into a winding river; which, 
with a colony of rude huts, backed by a dark and far extending forest, 
suggested to the audience the country of their Gothic foes. 
19 
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Clad only in a linen tunic^ their long hair gathered into a knot at 
the top of the head^ and unarmed^ with the exception of a short sword 
and small, round buckler, two young warriors of the Alemanni slowly 
advanced to the front of the arena. They were captives, who had 
been taken in the late war, and were reserved, with many others, for 
the present occasion. The approach of the victims was hailed by a 
shout of applause, painfully contrasted with the sadness of their de- 
portment. They placed themselves on opposite sides of the arena, 
and expectation hushed the waiting thousands. For some time, the 
imfortunate opponents exhibited only the harmless play of fencers; 
not from any dread of death, and still less of pain, but from a mutual 
and noble disinclination to slay a countryman and brother in arms. 
But the watchful audience soon perceived and resented the skill which 
avoided wounds, and, with threats and expressions of contempt, com- 
manded them to close. The devoted pair retreated a few steps back- 
wards, cast a glance of unutterable scorn on the glittering ranks of 
their savage lords, and sprang vehemently forwards, each with the 
same desire, to throw himself on the sword of the other. One of them 
succeeded but too well, and sunk, mortally wounded, at the feet of his 
unwilling conqueror. 

^* He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death^ but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavily, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the one who won. 

" He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize; 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay 
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There were his rude barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood." 

But the last hour in which these spectacles were to outrage hu- 
manity was at hand ; and a humble monk of the desert was destined 
to achieve what emperors had been unequal to. 

On the morning of the second day of the games, Telemachus, to the 
consternation of Hilarion, announced it as his intention to repair tO 
the Coliseum, there to make an appeal to the people ; and, if needful, 
descend at all hazards into the arena, and separate the gladiators — 
a desperate, or, as Hilarion termed it, a " presumptuous enterprise," 
but which, judging by results, we may term the inspiration of heroism. 

That worthy father put forth a long list of dissuasi ves ; he repre- 
sented the unseemliness of the place for an anchorite, enlarged on the 
probability of danger, the certainty of disappointment, and strength- 
ened his arguments by the authority of every saint and angel then 
extant — but all in vain. 

Telemachus mildly repeated his resolution, and patiently explained 
the motives by which he was actuated, not one of which was intelli- 
gible to ffilarion's less fervent spirit. " Marvellous ! marvellous !" ejac- 
ulated the poor monk, in a tone and with a countenance of unutterable 
perplexity and dismay. " Yes, good brother, of a surety one ought 
to love one's neighbors as one's self — but running headlong into death 
and danger, is not loving one's self at all. Can you not pray quietly 
in your cell, for the deliverance of these unfortunate beings who are 
forced to run each other through for pastime? — and can you not 
preach against the sin and shame of bloodthirstiness, when you are 
safe in some pulpit? — but oh! marvellous! marvellous! to think of 
going down into the arena, and provoking eighty thousand people in 
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a breath! St. Anthony truly preached to the fishes — but oh! — 
brother! — brother — you are gmng to preach to wild beasts!** 

" Hilarion," replied Telemachus, with a sweet, if somewhat mourn- 
ful smile, ^our thoughts take different paths on this point; and, to 
the outward eye, yours is the strai^test and easiest to follow ; but 
there is that within my heart which urges me onwards, and gives me 
good hope of success, although between it and me, there lies, per- 
chance, a painful death. And now, dear brother Hilarion, farewell ; 
and, seeing you cannot alter my determination, which, believe me, 
has not been formed on sudden or vain-glorious thoughts — grant me 
one favor ; — return with all speed to our own homely dwelling, for it 
is noi good either for soul or body to stay where you are; and I would 
not our biethren should have cause to charge us with fickleness of 
purpose. Sometimes \\s\i the palm^rove, Hilarion ; I have found it 
oft a sweet and sacred place ; and have a special care of the destitute 
mourners who resort to the monastery — some of whom may inquire 
for Telemachus." 

With these words, and a fervently-bestowed benediction, he wrapped 
his cloak round him, and, taking his staff, set forth on his way, with 
the steady step and serious aspect of one who feels that he has un- 
dertaken a great work, from the execution of which he may never 
return. 

He reached the Coliseum just before the gladiator s death. The ex- 
ulting shouts which then broke from the collected thousands stunned 
him with affright ; and, for a moment, his heart recoiled from its noble 
purpose ; but a second glance at the manly form bleeding before his 
eyes, by appealing to his sympathy, invigorated his courage. There 
was not, however, time for deliberation. To the first-, succeeded a 
second pair of combatants ; and, as their encounter commenced with 
energy, they were hailed with corresponding applause. At that mo- 
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ment — calmly, cheerfully, determinately, with his life in his hand, 
and the spirit of Christianity strong in his heart — Telemachus de- 
scended into the arena — interposed between the astonished gladiators, 
and, in the presence of assembled Rome, denounced the sin, the cru- 
elty, and the cowardice of such amusements. Simple amazement at 
the interruption, prevented, for some moments, the exhibition of any 
other sentiment; but, as Telemachus, gathering energy by exertion, 
proceeded to make a pathetic appeal to the emperor, whose merciful 
inclinations were no secret to the multitude — rage at the intruder's 
audacity, and fear that he might prevail, succeeded. The numberless 
entrances and passages to the amphitheatre, so exquisitely contrived 
that the whole of this vast assemblage could collect and disperse with 
incredible ease and celerity, hastened the fate of their intended victim. 
As if the same resolution had, in the same instant, been formed by 
each, hundreds and thousands simultaneously rushed from their seats 
into the neighboring streets, and in a few minutes returned to them 
again, laden with whatever missiles they had been able to collect. 
Their infuriated shouts, and menacing gestures, announced to Tele- 
machus the doom he had anticipated. Making a signal to the gladi- 
ators to retire from the arena, he sank upon his knees, not to implore 
mercy of man, but to commend his spirit to God ; and with folded 
arms, and head bowed meekly upon his breast, awaited and received 
that shower of stones which dismissed him to his rest — the noble 
martyr of humanity ! 

Wonderful revolutions of feeling have sometimes taken place in 
popular assemblies ; and that effected in the present instance, was not 
more striking than it is authentic. Shame, remorse, and sorrow, suc- 
ceeded to murderous rage; the destroyers bestowed funeral honors 
on their victim ; and when, immediately afterwards, Honorius decreed 
the abolition of gladiatorial shows, they yielded an unresisting obe- 
dience. 
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It has been esteemed matter of regret that, amongst the benefactors 
of the human race, neither shrine nor statue has been erected to 
Telemachus — a vain and needless feeling, since, while a single stone 
remains, the Coliseum itself is his monument. 

M. J. J. 
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SONNET. 



Oh Death ! thy time my spirit dreads to view ; 

Not for its pangs — their sum is quickly told ; 

But earth is fair, the grave how dark and cold ! 
And, though pale sorrow as a leaf of rue 
The draught of life embitters, 'tis not true 

That all its sweetness from the cup hath fled; 

Hath not the hand of the Almighty shed 
Upon our arid path the balmy dew 

Of frequent blessing — therefore do I grieve. 
My native quiet home, and faithful fnend. 

Whose presence charmed the sense of pain, to leave. 
Oh, not so soon my brief existence end ! 
But let me linger forth a few more hours — 
A few more summer days of sunshine and gay flowers ! 




ON PRAYER. 



Almighty Power ! who didst create 
Eolian mysteries in this brain, 
Arise ! lest passion desolate, 

With storm, the melodies that reign, 
When, breathing on my soul the roseate breath 
Of Prayer, thou whisperest, I am thine in death ; 
My sight is on the gate of Paradise, 
And my tranced soul beams upwards through mine eyes, 
Like incense in the hour of holiest sacrifice ! 

There is a voice in Nature's solitude, 

Let him that prayeth listen — but not speak. 
With clasped hands — all rapt — as though he stood. 
And heard the voice of mighty Nature seek, 
On necks of giant winds, the Deity ! 
Tears, sighs, and joy — all passion's ecstasy — 
Throb from his struggling soul — the voice of prayer; 
Heaven opens on his eyes — its mysteries bare; 
Ravished he sleeps : he shall awake anon — and there ! 

Thou Spirit of old Prophecy ! that spake 

In thunder, or the still, small voice with fire, 

Man, prostrate with the elements, did quake. 
With glory blasted in thy presence dire ; 
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Thy veil is torn — thine holiest desolate 



Thy Seers are dead — thy Thummim beams not fate! 
Oh lost ! shall mortal speak with God alone ? 
Lo! Prayer, the angel, kneels — the mighty one — 
On earth — her eye in heaven, her hand upon the throne! 

The heaven is weeping stars, pale gleams, and dew ; 

The purple west hath glimmered mto gray; 
This mountain throne, reared silent in the blue 
Deep sea of light's mine altar — I will pray! 
The low world weltering in a misty sea — 
This rock upreared in blest infinity. 
An island of its depths, where sleeps the flood 
Of heaven — my garments white in Jesus' blood — 
Bethel ! It is heaven's gate ! I speak alone with God ! 

For on this altar I beheld expire 

The sun, a martyr ; in his glorious blood 
Was dyed the west — till the immortal fire 
Sank in one flash, like an engulfed flood ; 
And glimmered in the sky a ghostly cloud, 
All gray and withered in its rayless shroud; 
And the wan moon was wedded to the gloom — 
Like the lone spectre to its ruined tomb. 
Or corpse-light to the shroud, till dawns the day of doom ! 

J. K. 



THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 

The fertility of the Oriental imagination has become proverbial ; 
and of this the Israelites possessed their full share. Not only is it 
observable in their language — in the flowery strains of the Psalms, 
the sublimity of Isaiah, or the deep pathos of the lamentations of Job 
— but also, to an extent equally remarkable, in their ceremonies, 
customs, and observances. To the Hebrew everything was animate ; 
he heard the voice of nature speaking through all her works ; and 
fancy seemed to open to him those secrets of connection between mind 
and matter, which Adam had knowledge of in Eden. The natural 
scenery of Palestine nourished and augmented these feelings. Cedars 
of Lebanon, the deserts of Jordan, the Dead Sea, the vale of Gehenna, 
and the plain of Bethlehem, each had its mysterious and presiding 
spirit, communicating with the spirit of man. The Hebrew saw real 
life in the little sprouts that spring gave to the trees, and he called 
them the daugJdera of the bough; and in like manner the long rays 
which precede the rising of the sun were the eyelashes of the morning. 

So, also, every ceremony had its mystical import. Marriage is 
celebrated in the Canticles with a fervor scarcely appreciable to the 
colder intellect of modem times. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that Solomon exaggerated a simple rite, merely to supply a noble 
theme for song; the probability is that a Hebrew marriage, unless 
among the lowest classes, surpassed in pompous hilarity the most 
vivid picture of it that can be found in Scripture. It was not merely 
the giving away of the young bride to a new guardian and another 
20 
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home; every period of the ceremony — the triumphal procession of 
the bridegroom from his house to the bride's, the stated intervals of 
music, the virgins watching for his coming, the scattering of water 
and aromatics, had its peculiar significancy ; and that this might be 
more impressive, the marriage took place at night, in the open air, 
amid the rills and vales, and under the full moonbeams of a Jewish 
landscape. 

The esteem which the Jews entertained for marriage afforded our 
Saviour many opportunities to enforce his teachings by references to 
it. In that memorable and sublime conversation with the Twelve, 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the world, he illus- 
trated the necessity of Christian vigilance by the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins. The narrative is so well known as scarcely to require repe- 
tition. During that part of the evening when the bridegroom was 
preparing for his journey to the bride's tent, ten virgins took lamps, 
and, according to custom, went forth to join the little procession that 
escorted him. " Five of them were wise, and five were foolish." The 
former took oil with them, to provide for the frequent emergency of 
the bridegroom's long delay ; the latter neglected the precaution. What 
the wise virgins had anticipated occurred. " The bridegroom tarried," 
and what seems not to have been very frequent on such occasions, all 
the virgins fell asleep. When the bridegroom did come, however, 
those who had provided themselves with oil arose, filled and relighted 
their lamps, and went in with him to the marriage feast. The door 
was shut ; and the foolish virgins, after vainly endeavoring to borrow 
oil from the others, were dismissed with shame. 

This parable is full of instruction. To the Christian, the mere fact 
of its referring to a curious ceremony, and thus illustrating a Jewish 
custom, is of little consequence. K among those who call themselves 
by the name of Christ, we perceive some who belie their profession — 
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if some true believers evince much apathy and lukewarm ness, we 
have in this parable a key of explanation. " Behold," says its author, 
" I have told you before." Whether by the coming of the bridegroom, 
we are to understand his coming to each individual in death, or his 
coming to the world in judgment, two things are certain — that he 
will find unbelievers professing to serve him, and believers sleeping 
with dangerous apathy by the side of false professors. That terrible 
midnight cry, "Behold, he cometh," will, it is true, arouse the latter 
class in time for salvation. Yet it will be with the shame and guilt 
of the sentinel found sleeping at his post. They will be saved "as 
by fire," only because supplied with the oil of grace which the Spirit 
of God imparts to his children. 

There is another important light in which we may view this parable. 
While our Saviour was looking down upon the Holy City from the 
Mount of Olives, his disciples came to him privately, asking, " What 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world ? " Prob- 
ably the question originated from a belief then gaining ground, that 
the dissolution of all things was not very distant. They would know 
the day and the hour. Jesus, wishing to repress this useless curiosity, 
declared that neither man nor angels could be intrusted with the 
secrets of Providence; and that the duty of the true child of God, was 
to watch continually. To show the danger of not doing so, he de- 
livered the parable of the ten virgins. As, through carelessness, some 
of them lost their place at the marriage supper, so, by the same cause, 
hundreds and thousands would lose their interest in the spiritual 
marriage between Christ and his Church. He exhorts his followers 
to study the designs of Providence in the signs of the times, rather 
than through the secrets of God. " Now learn a parable of the fig 
tree. When his branch is yet tender and putteth forth leaves, ye 
know that summer is nigh ; so likewise ye, when ye shall see all these 
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things, know that it is near, even at the doors." It was by observing 
the signs of the times, that old Simeon was enabled to take the child 
Jesus in his arms, and affirm that he had seen the promised day of 
salvation ; and by neglecting them, many, like the foolish virgins, will 
be roused by the midnight cry, without the oil of grace in their hearts ; 
and, while vainly endeavoring to purchase it from their fellow-men, 
will have the gate of heaven closed upon them for ever. 
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A TEMPLE NOT MADE WITH HANDS 



The mountains are God's altars, on whose sides 
Silence, the parent of deep thought, abides; 
His matin-song the hour when morning breaks. 
And the glad heart to gratitude awakes : 
And he who from the world's temptations flies 
To his own mind's retired solemnities. 
Erects a temple to his God, more holy 
Than any built by human pride or folly. 
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THE VALLEY OF DRY BONES. 

EZEKIEL XXXVn. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "VISIONS OF SOLITUDE. ETC." 

Lonely and drear that valley lay, 

Where bones of dead men strewed the ground — 
Bleached like those rifted rocks of gray, 

That reared their spectre forms around. 
No blade of grass — no wild-flower fair, 
No insect flitting through the air. 

Amid that depth profound. 
E'er met the eye — nor breeze's breath 
Sighed o'er the deep repose of death. 

Alone, one living form was seen. 
Like last survivor of his race. 

Beneath the pallid moonbeam's sheen. 
Slowly to seek that silent place. 

And there, with visage pale, he stood. 

In musings of prophetic mood- 
Upturned to heaven his face; 

While thoughts, by language unexpressed, 

Chilled the warm life-blood of his breast ; 
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And to his inward soul there spake 
A voice unheard hj human ear — 
Oy Son of Man, can these awake, 

These bones, so scattered, old, and sere? 
But say the word, by His command 
Who made the ocean and the land ; 
And they — e'en they, shall hear; 
And flesh and sinews shall overspread 
These mouldering relics of the dead. 

Ajion, the wondrous word he spoke, 

That trembling seen, and heard with awe, 
The fearful midnight silence woke. 

As, subject to the law 
Of their Creator — instant shook 
Those withered bones before his look — 

Closer compelled to draw 
Each to his fellow ; — while the sound 
Sent faint, mysterious echoes round. 

And now more awful seems that glen. 

With breathless corses scattered wide — 
The lifeless frames of stalwarth men. 

Reposing in funereal pride. 
Again the prophet lifts his voice. 
And loud the echoes now rejoice. 

As, marshalled side by side. 
And, called to being, up they stand, 
A living, moving, breathing band. 
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And shall not thus thy chosen race, 

Though far dispersed, and dead in sin, 
Feel the strong influence of thy grace, 

Lord ! and thus, at length, begin 
To wake — to live — united by 
A power descending from on high ? 

And feel their souls within 
Thy Spirit's quick and potent fire 
Each stony heart once more inspire ? 

And thus, yea thus, when time is past, 
And when, resounding through the tomb. 

Shall ring the mighty trumpet's blast. 
Which calls the nations to their doom ; 

The trembling graves — the floods profound, 

Obedient to that piercing sound, 
Shall, from their depths of gloom. 

Give up the slumbering dead — to hear 

Th judgementrwords of joy or fear. 

Then shall the mighty of the earth. 

The myriads by the mighty slain, 
The babe that perished in its birth, 

The sage — his wisdom now in vain — 
Alike surround the dazzling throne. 
Where every secret thought is known. 

To know their loss or gain ; 
The courts of heaven to tread, or swell 
The legions of thy gulf, hell ! 



ON THE MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 

COMPOSED ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A LOCAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF THOSS ANCIENT AND 

EXCELLENT MISSIONS. 

BY T QRINFIELD. M. A. 

Not long a century yet hath rolled,* 

Since the first missionary band 
Went forth, in Christian meekness bold, 

To war with Satan in his land. 



Of all the deeds that century knew. 

What lovelier shines in memory's page ? 

What enterprise can time review, 
Nobler, since apostolic age? 

Till thefiy o'er many a pagan coast 

No heavenly ray the darkness broke ; 
All Europe slept; — no sabred host 

Yet, at the Spirit's call, awoke. 

At last, Messiah's farewell charge. 
Neglected, oh, too long! was heard — 

Dawn of millennial day — at large 

O'er the dark earth to preach his word. 

* The first Moravian Mission was undertaken among the negro slaves in the Danish West 
India Islands, in 1732; the next, among the Greenlanders, in the following year. 
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Who were those first of men to claim 

That first of human honors, who ? 
United Brethren was the name 

So dear to Christ,* to them so due. 

Not injured Afiic's utmost cape. 

Nor stem ice-girded Labrador, 
Their love's unwearied search escape : — 

They brave the extremes of either shore. 

Joyous to make their Saviour known, 

They feel His presence in the soul — 
A shade beneath the burning zone, 

A shelter at the frozen pole.f 

Horror around them learns to smile ; 

The desert blossoms with the rose ; 
And task-worn negroes, blest the while, 

Echo sweet hymns to Esquimaux. 

While war the blood of nations shed. 

And bade the name of Brethren cease, 
'Twas theirs o'er savage tribes to spread 

Thy balmy banner, Prince of peace ! 

While slavery o'er the Atlantic wave 

Unpitying bore her human spoil; 
They raised a freeman from the slave, 

And turned to triumph tears and toil. 

* John xvii. 21 : '»That they aU may be One!" f Isa. xxxii. 2. 

21 
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Ilath wisdom planned, or fancy dreamed, 
Aught worthier man's attempt than this? 

Myriads, from guilty woe redeemed, 
Peopling eternity with bliss ! 

Then, Christian, help this veteran train. 

Van of the missionary host ; 
Who fought through many a hard campaign, 

When all were slumbering at their post ! 

They sink, o'erpowered; — they quit the field 
Unless we, rallying, bring them aid : 

To mercy's sacred impulse yield ! 
Let old neglect in part be paid ! 

'Tis heaven that asks it! — they are dumb; 

Not obvious, not obtrusive iliey : 
'Tis conscience calls thee: — pause not, come! 

The seed will rise another day. 

Thou dwell'st in ease ; the preachers toil ! 

Li light; — the pagans pine in gloom! 
Think, will thy death-bed lose a smile? 

Think, will it mar thine endless doom ? 

We do to Christ whate'er we do 
Li love to those He died to save : 

Turn, while thou canst, false wealth to true ! 
Secure thee friends beyond the grave ! * 

* See Luke xvi. 9, 11 : "Make to yourselves friends," &c. 
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DREAMING. 



I UAVE chosen a singular subject; and you may even suppose that 
I am a dreaming creature myself. But do not condemn me until you 
have duly considered what I have to say on this topic. I ought, 
however, very candidly to tell you that, wliile I endeavor to instruct 
you, I also endeavor to instruct myself; and when I reprove or cen- 
sure you, I wish to feel the reproof and censure which I advance. If 
I tell you that you are a dreamer, or caution you against being such 
a character, I am aware that I often dream, and that I have the 
greatest reason to guard against it. 

We dream in the night, when we are asleep ; and I dare say that 
you are perfectly familiar wath all the bright and the dark vagaries — 
with all the fantastic and incoherent creations — of the mind, when 
the senses are suspended. We hear, and see, and feel nothing; we 
are motionless ; we are insensible to all around us : but still the mind 
is active, as though it needed not the pause and repose which the 
body requires for recruiting its exhausted energies; and since, by the 
laws of our constitution, it cannot act with regularity, rather than 
be inactive it collects scattered fragments of things, puts them together 
in the most odd combination, as if it delighted in what is curious, or 
even preposterous. Perhaps, in the morning, we may be able to 
amuse those around us with a narrative of some of these airy and 
fleeting visions; but most of them make too slight an impression to 
allow us to recollect them. 

But our night-dreams are not my subject : I leave them to the phi- 
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losopher. Our day-dreams are the important things to which I would 
direct your attention ; for their power is great, and their effects highly 
injurious. But I ought here to tell you what I mean by a day-dream. 
I mean by it simply this — a thought or fancy, or a multitude of 
thoughts and fancies, which have no solid basis, which are fantas- 
tically put together, which have no reality in themselves, and which 
we shall never realize. But, although they are such empty things, 
we form them, we cherish them, and, which completes the mischief, 
we act upon them, al the expense of renouncing real truth, and solid 
principles and rules. The world of truth and reality is one ; it is 
God*s world ; it is things as they are, according to His constitution of 
them : but the world of dreams, fancies, and shadows is another ; it 
is man*8 world ; it is things arbitrarily put together in such a way as 
we wish them to be combined, in order that we may enjoy what in 
fact we never shall ei\joy. 

I am sorry that I cannot aim to discuss the subject as I could wish : 
it would require very wide illustration if it were pursued to any 
length ; I must satisfy myself with a few hints. We may take a child 
as our first instance of day-dreaming. He is at home, under the 
control of his parents; or he is at school, under the more strict 
control of masters; or he is learning some trade or art by which he is 
to gain his living in the world, and obliged to sit down many hours 
in the day to a task which he dislikes. But what are his thoughts 
and feelings ? ^^ I shall be a man by and by : I shall then be my own 
master; I shall have what I wish, go where I like, do what I please, 
and ei\joy all happiness, freed from this authority, confinement^ and 
drudgery.'* It is thus that the little urchin dreams. 

But this dreaming is not confined to childhood. For let the child 
be now a young man. He has forgotten the dreams of his earlier 
years ; but others succeed to them ; and he is as much a dreamer 
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now as he ever was. " I shall marry, and have a home and a family ; 
and my wife will increase my happiness, and share and diminish my 
cares and sorrows ; and our children will grow up around us, and be our 
joy and comfort. How delightful to have a nice dwelling, and all the 
sweet endearments of human life !" So reasons, if reasoning it be, 
the young man; that is, so he dreams. 

Let thirty years pass away, and is dreaming laid aside ? No : he is a 
dreamer still ; and not only so, but he has been a dreamer through the 
whole period. When the boy became a young man, he did not find 
that joy and liberty and delight which he expected by exemption from 
the control of others. When the young man married and saw his 
children around him, he did not experience the full accomplishment 
of his fond fancies. But imagination still put forth its activity, and 
almost every day produced its dream ; and how often has he cherished 
the thought that, when his children are settled in the world, he shall 
be free from care, toil, and anxiety, and enjoy tranquillity and comfort 
by his own fireside ! 

I wish it were in my power to portray a few characters of dreamers 
which, I fear, are but too common in our day. I will, however, only 
mention two. There is such a thing as political dreaming ; there are 
such characters as political dreamers. Perhaps you have entered into 
a room, in some tavern, where ten or a dozen men were sitting. The 
room was full of the fumes of tobacco, and resounded with mingled 
clamor. Jugs and glasses were on the table. You were at first rather 
amazed ; you sat down ; perhaps you became one of the party. And 
what did they speak of with such vehement spirits? Of trade, of 
machinery, of public men, of laws, of taxes, and of a hundred other 
such things. Of course, they must have read a great deal, and thought 
a great deal, before they could speak so fluently, and decide so posi- 
tively, about such deep and intricate matters ? They read and think ! 
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The newspaper is their oracle j and their zeal and fancy supersede the 
necessity of reflection. They all agree that everything is wrong; and 
each is confident that he can put all right. Each has a Utopia. 
But what does it all mean? Why, it is sheer dreaming; and these 
men are political dre^imers. 

But there is also such a thing as moral dreaming, infidel dreaming, 
latitudinarian dreaming. Yes, we have these abominable dreamers 
among us. I will not enter into particulars, for I feel the subject to 
be shocking and tremendous. They build a temple with snow and 
mire; cold, and filthy, and perishing, but destined to whelm its build-' 
ers and frequenters in utter ruin. But their unholy dream pleases 
them; — no restraint, no thought, no restraint on action; man is law- 
less, irresponsible, a mere breathing machine. No more. These are 
wild and dark dreamers indeed. Happiness — yes, they promise 
themselves happiness; but it is even that which brutes would despise. 
They promise men clear, and sparkling, and exhilarating wine, but 
they give them foul, and dead, and poisonous dregs. 

But leaving all these, I would observe, my dear reader, that there 
is such a thing as dreaming in religion. K I were to say that many 
or even most good people are more or less dreamers, I should say 
what is true. Some serious people may be ojBfended at my assertion, 
but I do not accuse others without accusing myself. K I had time 
and space, I would divide religious dreamers into two classes. In the 
first class I would put all mystics and superstitious people, with all 
formalists : all those, in a word, who think that they are truly reli- 
gious by virtue of what they do; by self-tormenting, by rites and 
ordinances, by external worship and ceremonies. All who put the 
Church in the place of Christ, ministers in the place of the Bible, 
ordinances in the place of the Holy Spirit, external service in the 
place of inward piety — these, in my estimation, are mere dreamers. 
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Their whole work is a moral vagary, of an awful description. They 
mingle truth and error, and delude both themselves and others. 

In the second class of religious dreamers I would comprehend all 
those who mingle their own fancies with the truths, and their own 
feelings with the spiritual operations, of religion. Here, almost all 
of us err more or less. The young and ardent are exposed to much 
mischief from this perverseness ; so likewise are the lovers of rigid sys- 
tematical theology according to their own school ; but all of us are here 
liable to injury. Wild fancy and false feeling — we cannot too care- 
fully guard against them. 

If, my dear reader, you follow up the few observations which I 
have set before you, I think you will admit that the subject of 
dreaming is not so singular as you might have supposed at first. But 
there is one dreamer more whom I must mention before I conclude; 
I mean him who dreams of obtaining heaven without making any 
exertions to obtain it. He is, perhaps, a plain, plodding, laborious, 
honest, sober, quiet man. He has no wild dreams about reforming 
Church and State, and he thinks those to be meddling simpletons, or 
worse, who prate about such things. He has very few fancies of any 
kind in his head. He is dull and heavy himself, and all is dulness 
around him. He knows his work and wages, what he receives and 
spends, the way from his home to his labor, and from his labor to his 
home; and he knows very little more. The Sunday bells are no 
music to his ear; Sunday and Church, Bible and Minister, are words 
that have no particular emphasis with him. But he has his dream — 
" I shall go to heaven, I trust, as well as the rest." Surely this is a 
dream ; a baseless fabric. 

I am compelled to conclude my paper without advancing those 
remarks which the subject so obviously suggests; and I can only give 
you one word of caution — Beware of day-dreams. Look, as to com- 
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mon life, to the plain, tame, and sober reality of things; and as to 
religion, look directlj to God's holj Word, and follow it. Aware of 
the dangers with which joa are surrounded, pray for wisdom from 
above ; pray to be kept from the deceived, from deceivers, and frx>m their 
opinions and ways. Meditate on the Scriptures ; consult your reason, 
conscience, and experience ; converse with the wise and good. Dream- 
ing will only lead you into absurdity, disappointment, and wretched- 
ness ; but if you attend to truth and reality with a sound judgment, 
and with an honest heart, in dependence on Divine grace, your life 
will be happy, your end peaceful, and your final condition blessed. 




OUR LORD HEALING THE LEPER. 

BY MRS. O. M. P. LORD. 

Long had the Pharisee, Ben Javan, prayed ; 
While many an outstretched hand besought his aid : 
The widow, pausing on her lonely way. 
And weary orphans, wearied not with play. 
Alike his vaunted charity demand. 
And still toward heaven he keeps his lifted hand ; 
And still on earth his lowering eyes are bent. 
Marked he the shout fix)m yonder phalanx sent ? 
The unmindful air despite, he marked it well. 
For louder yet his tones majestic swell. 

What moved the Pharisee, Ben Javan, so ? 

Not e'en had dared to say, his direst foe : 

That e'er before were signs of fear betrayed — 

Yet now, the haughty mien with which he prayed. 

With glance from mildest eye, was quick subdued ; 

And lo ! as ne'er before, abashed he stood ! 

One moment thus, all thought of statutes kept. 

And rendered tithe of mint and cummin, slept. 

The next, while passed the crowd with songs of praise, 

Its destined course he marked, with steadfast gaze. 

Then, tracing path circuitous, which met 

The unwonted step with greeting rough, he set 
22 
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nifl face towards Olivet, whose peaceful brow 
Bore restless forms, like troubled visions, now. 
Yet One was there, enthroned like Faith serene 
Whose simple presence o'er the unquiet scene 
Its gentle peace diffused, subduing all 
Those various aims to light and easy thrall. 

Oh ! ne'er had seemed so fair, Jerusalem ! 
Her towers, like precious stones in diadem, 
Gleaming from out the shadowed wall, threw back 
The glorious morning light ! Oh ! there was lack 
Of naught that dreaming poet e'er had known. 
When slumb'ring at the ladder's foot, which, thrown 
From him to heaven, doth trooping fancies bear; 
What import then, if, wrapt in cool night air. 
He lies on stony couch ? 

Ben Javan, why? 
With scene so fair as that beneath thine eye. 
Wilt frown, and curl thy haughty lip in scorn ? 
No lawful influence this of lovely mom ! 
Tct list ! as near the summit he ascends, 
His ear, to this, unwilling audience lends : — 
" Except ye do and teach the least of these. 
The boasted works of Scribes and Pharisees 
Will fail to win you heaven." Ben Javan stood 
Confronting him who spake; again subdued. 
His fiery glance 'neath look from Jesus, fell ; 
And moved, the why and whence he could not tell, 
With careful hand his robe he folded round, 
And took his lowly seat upon the ground. 
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Thence moved he not ; though hard 'gainst usage old, 
The sacred speaker hurled his missives bold. 
What holds thy speech, Ben Javan ? canst not see 
The social fabric shake, whose fall to thee 
Must ruin bring ? Oh ! man, be early wise ; 
That when around thee desolation lies 
Thou mayst abide, erect in shrinking air, 
A perfect column — graceful, polished, fair. 

The Saviour ceased ; Ben Javan muttered low, 
^ Most rife his words ! in practice will be so ? '* 



The crowd descending, now had reached the base — 

What means the horror-struck and quick-averted face ? 

A leper came ! and though, at first, with fear 

Ben Javan's heart grew sick, as yet more near 

He sought the place where Jesus stood alone, 

Ben Javan's eye with dawning triumph shone. 

For now a sudden trial came, and he 

Will surely shrink, who said, " Of goodly tree 

A goodly fruit will spring ; " for all the cost 

The unclean presence brought, he had not lost 

That coming victory ! 

The leper bowed 
Before that face which lone amid the crowd 
Nor terror bore, nor scorn. Ben Javan gazed. 
With wonder stricken, mute, as Jesus raised 
His hand, and laid it on the lowly head. 
While 'neath his touch the leper rose, and sped 
The unyielding precept Moses gave, to obey. 



i 
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Our Father ! all Ben Javan learned that day 
Teach us ; the "wise reform that rev'rent owns 
Existing laws, and love that heeds the groans 
Of misery's most repulsive form ; content. 
And onlv then, when deeds to words are lent. 



JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



BY EDWARD FARR. 



The moral condition of man was desolate indeed. In the Jewish 
church, the priest and the people had generally simk, either into 
Sadducean infidelity, or Pharisaic superstition; and the whole Gentile 
world still bowed the knee to their gods of wood and stone. But 
it was not to remain so for ever: when the worse than Egyptian 
darkness appeared to be established on the earth, the day of human 
redemption was drawing nigh. " The Sun of Righteousness " was soon 
to " arise, with healing in his wings." The great Creator was about to 
recover his creatures from their fallen state; to perform the covenant 
he had made with them, by sending his only Son to redeem them. 
This was indicated by the appearance of John the Baptist, of whom 
the prophets had spoken as the Harbinger, who should preface the 
way before the Messiah. 

The birth of this eminent man was attended with miraculous circum- 
stances, in which God not only denoted his omnipotence, but excited 
the minds of men to expect something extraordinary fix)m such preter- 
natural means. His father was Zacharias, " a priest of the course of 
Abia," and his mother Elisabeth, " of the daughters of Aaron." These, 
amid the gross darkness which surrounded them, were sincere wor- 
shippers; for it is said of them, that "they were both righteous before 
God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord, 
blameless." But it has been well remarked, they who stand highest 
in the favor of God, may, during the greater part of their lives, want 
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the external and visible marks of it, and lie under the burden of re- 
proach among men." Thus it was with these two pious persons. 
They had no child, and, being far advanced in years, had no reason to 
hope or to expect any. Yet, notwithstanding the seeming improba- 
bilities of nature, God had determined to make them the instnunents 
of His glory by causing them to be the joyful parents of a child, 
second to none of the great ones of the earth ; for, saith our Saviour, 
" Among them that are bom of women, there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist." 

Zacharias was officiating in his course, and burning incense in the 
temple, when a messenger from heaven appeared to him, standing on 
the right side of the altar, the sight of which filled his mind with 
terror. This the angel perceived, and, in order to dispel his fears, he 
assured him of the favor he and his wife had found with God, who 
intended to bless them with a son, whose birth should be an occasion 
of great joy, not only to themselves but to others. The angel foretold 
also the dignity of his office : he was, from his birth, to be inspired 
with the Holy Ghost, and was to go forth " in the spirit and power 
of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord." 

Although a descendant of Abraham, the good Zacharias had not 
the faith of that patriarch. When he considered the age of himself 
and wife, the promise, though given by an angel visible at the altar 
of God, was too great for belief. He had the temerity to ask for a 
sign by which he should be certified of the truth of the prediction, and 
his demand was complied with. The angel, to confirm his authority, 
replied, that he should be dumb, till all these things were fulfilled. 
This immediately happened, and he continued in that state until the 
day that the promised child was circumcised. On that day, however, 
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his tongue was again loosened; and, filled with the Holy Ghost, he 
celebrated the praises of God in a sublime hymn of joy, for remember- 
ing his holy covenant. 

Of the early years of the Baptist, very little is recorded. We read 
only that " the child grew, and waxed strong in the spirit, and was 
in the deserts till the day of his showing unto Israel." In this soli- 
tude he led an austere life, living upon locusts and wild honey, and 
spending his time in contemplation and prayer. A garment of camel's 
hair covered his frame, and a leathern cincture was girded about his 
waist. Thus he continued till he was about thirty years of age, when 
he received his commission to enter into the busy world, and to preach 
repentance to mankind. 

At this time, there was a great expectation that an extraordinary 
person was to arise for the redemption of Israel. We do not wonder, 
therefore, that his appearance, his contempt of the world, his mortified 
countenance and deportment, his austere and eremitical life, and his 
ardent zeal, when he first came forth, excited general attention. 
Multitudes thronged from all parts to hear the joyful news of sal- 
vation from his lips. Cities and towns were unpeopled, while the 
spacious fields were crowded with their inhabitants. There went 
out to him all Jerusalem, Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan. And so effective was his preaching, so suited were the terms 
he used to every man's condition, that numbers of all classes of society 
" were baptized of him in the river of Jordan, confessing their sins." 

But the Baptist did not suffer them to depart with the impression 
that, by this ceremony, their guilt was purged away : he taught them 
that he was not the Christ ; that he only baptized with water, while 
the Messiah who should come after him should baptize " with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire." Thus was John employed by the river 
Jordan, when Jesus, who had begun his heavenly Father's work, 
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came himself to seek baptism at his hands. The Baptist, as soon as 
he beheld Him, inspired by the Holy Ghost, paid him reverence : " I 
have need to be baptized of Thee," said he, " and comest thou to me?" 
But, upon Jesus replying that it was necessary he should do so, since 
he was come " to fulfil all righteousness," he no longer disputed his 
Lord's commands, but baptized him. 

The Baptist was followed by men of all ranks, sects, and parties, 
and his fame spread far and near. But he was not lifted up in heart; 
no, he was still the same humble preacher as when he first commenced 
his labors. Thus, when the members of the Jewish Sanhedrim sent 
a deputation to ask him who he was, he did not make a boast of his 
high oflSce, but simply replied that he was not the Messiah; and it 
was only by repeated questions as to his pretensions, that they drew 
from him his character; and then it was not in boasting language, 
but in the words of one of the clearest predictions of Holy Writ, he 
pointed them to the Messiah, of whom he was the forerunner. " I 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight the way 
of the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias." Such a declaration ought to 
have had the effect of making them admire his humility, and of causing 
them to seek to learn of him concerning the glorious personage he 
pointed out to them. But no ; they, Pharisee-like, when they found that 
these questions answered not the end they had in view, censured him 
for assuming a commission to which they imagined he had no right. 
" Why baptizest thou, then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, 
neither that prophet?" This reproach only elicited from him an 
explanation of his institution, as a preparatory rite to the baptism 
wherewith the Messiah should baptize. The Messiah was, indeed, 
the chief object to which he directed the attention of priest, Levite, 
and people. He was anxiously solicitous to lead them fh)m himself 
to Him, as " the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world." 
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Nor was it these alone, whom he wished to follow Christ. His own 
disciples, between whom and himself there was, doubtless, a fond at- 
tachment, were directed by him to Jesus. " The next day after, John 
stood, and two of his disciples ; and looking upon Jesus as he walked, 
he saith. Behold the Lamb of God !" and they immediately left their 
master and followed Jesus. This was what the Baptist intended. 
He sought not popularity ; the due discharge of his oflSce was his only 
aim, and this done, he was content to be forgotten. This may be 
seen from the conversation he had with some of his disciples who, 
jealous of his honor, expressed a degree of envy at the growing fame 
of Jesus. " Rabbi," said they, " He that was with thee beyond Jordan, 
to whom thou bearest witness, behold the same baptizeth, and all men 
come to him." This display of an envious spirit evidently gave him 
great uneasiness ; he might also feel hurt that they had profited so 
little by his instructions; but he displayed no angry temper in his 
reply; he expressed joy at the intelligence, and endeavored to correct 
their false notions of Jesus, by bearing his testimony in explicit lan- 
guage to his Divine nature and mediatorial oflSce : " Ye yourselves bear 
me witness that I said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before 
him. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom, but the friend of the 
bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because 
of the bridegroom's voice; this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must 
increase, but I must decrease. He that cometh from above is above 
all : he that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth ; 
he that cometh from heaven is above all. And what he hath seen 
and heard he testifieth, and no man receiveth his testimony." 

In the second year of his preaching, the mission of the Baptist was 

brought to a close, and his end was such as became his life, and the 

messenger of a suffering Redeemer. Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of 

Galilee, had often heard him with pleasure, and had been moved by 

23 
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his discourses to do many laudable deeds; but at length his faithful- 
ness in reproving that monarch, for living unlawfully with his brother 
Philip's wife, offended him, and he threw him into prison. To be 
deprived of the privilege of pointing the sinner to the Lamb of God 
must have been a great trial to the holy Baptist ; still he was not 
wholly unemployed; his own disciples had access to him in* his dreary 
abode, and he spent his time in establishing them in that faith for 
which he was persecuted. This we may infer from the message which 
he sent on one occasion, by two of his disciples, to Jesus. For their in- 
struction, he bade them go and inquire whether he was " He that 
should come," or whether they were to "look for another." Our 
Lord understood the meaning of his message, and carried on the same 
plan of instructing them, while it would appear that he was only 
delivering a message to their master. He appealed to his miracles as 
evidences of his mission, since they had been minutely foretold by the 
prophet : " Go your way," said he, " and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard ; how that the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the 
Gospel is preached. And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended 
in me." 

These were grateful tidings to the Baptist ; tidings which, dark and 
gloomy as his dungeon was, rendered it more cheerful than the palace 
of Herod. With him all was calm, all tranquil, all joy; while with 
Herod, in the midst of gaiety and grandeur, all was wretchedness. 
So true it is that with the righteous man there is inward joy, in the 
midst of persecution ; while with the wretched there is no peace, even 
in the midst of the most dazzling display of human grandeur. 

It would appear that Herod only intended to keep the Baptist in 
close confinement, and perhaps he might meditate his future release ; 
but he was no more to have liberty on earth, nor was he long to remain 
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immured in the walls of a prison. The holy man had an implacable 
enemy in Herodias, the guilty and abandoned partner of Herod ; she 
was an enemy, indeed, whose revenge could not be satisfied with 
aught besides his death : this she ardently sought, and an opportunity 
soon presented itself for her to obtain her sanguinary desire. Herod 
kept his birthday in great pomp and splendor : he made a great supper 
for his lords, high captains, and chief estates of Galilee. On this 
festive occasion, the dancing of Salome, the daughter of Herodias, 
by her lawful husband, so pleased him that he promised, with an oath, 
to give her whatsoever she should ask. The damsel hastened to her 
mother, to inform her of the promise given her, and, instructed by 
her, returned and demanded the head of John the Baptist in a charger. 
At this inhuman request, Herod was greatly troubled; but he had 
not the courage to resist the demand ; he was sorry ; nevertheless, for 
his oath's sake, and them that sat with him at meat, he commanded it 
to be given her; and he immediately sent an executioner who be- 
headed John in the prison. Thus, rather than break a rash vow, made 
under the influence of the fatal cup, he consented to commit a crime, 
at which his nature recoiled with horror. The head of the Baptist 
was brought to the palace, and, in the presence of the assembled guests, 
given to the damsel, who, lost to all sense of delicate feeling, carried 
it to her cruel and revengeful mother. His body was laid in the 
grave by a few weeping and attached friends; but where was his 
spirit? While his foes were exulting, and his friends were mourning, 
that had taken its happy flight to the rest of the blessed who " die in 
the Lord." 



MADAME DE STAEL, AND MADAME DE BROGLIE. 



A SKETCH. 



''But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her." — Luke x. 42. 

I READ the " Corinne " of Madame de Stael about the time I went 
to college, and at the age when I was most likely to be enthralled by 
the charm of those beautiful volumes. I am well aware that " Corinne" 
is a work open to condemnation, and deserving the severity of judg- 
ment, for there is much which to a single minded Christian is morally 
wrong, and much more that is mentally dangerous. Perhaps those 
persons alone can appreciate the dangers of such a work, who, highly 
imaginative themselves, have been intoxicated by its sweetness and 
its power, and bound by the spell of its enchantment over the imagi- 
nation, and who have been afterwards taught to " cast down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, and to bring into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ;" turning from the troubled channels of that wisdom which is 
from below, to drink of the crystal spring of that heavenly wisdom 
which is first pure, and then peaceable. 

The character of Madame de Stael has always been one of deep 
and yet perplexing interest to me. The powers of her mind were of 
so very high an order, the affections of her heart so overflowing in 
genuine kindness and tenderness, that, while one cannot cease to la- 
ment the vanity and the many inconsistencies of so highly gifted a 
being, it is impossible to think of her with severity. " What might 
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tliat woman have been," one is led tx) say, " had she become a truly 
enlightened, decided, and consistent follower of the Lord Jesus Christ ?" 
To our astonishment we find the wish in some manner realized in the 
person of her daughter. It is of course impossible to speak of Madame 
de Broglie as being what her mother was, the woman of the highest in- 
tellect of her times ; but there was a noble simplicity, a loftiness of 
mind, about the daughter, which seemed to raise her in some respects 
above her mother. The elevated dignity of her character was always 
sustained without effort and without affectation ; there was nothing 
exaggerated, nothing inflated; and whence was this? Because her 
daily study was the Holy Bible ; because the pattern constantly kept 
before her was that of Him who hath left us an example that we 
should follow His steps. 

At the time that I was full of this enthusiastic admiration for 
"Corinne," I first saw Madame de Stael. It was on one of the pri- 
vate nights of the exhibition of pictures at the British Gallery. The 
rooms were filled with some of the most distinguished persons, as to 
rank and talent, in the country. Among the former were the un- 
happy Princess of Wales, then on the eve of her departure from En- 
gland^ and the wife of the chief captain of the day, who on that night 
appeared for the first time as Duchess of Wellington. My attention 
was fixed on Madame de Stael. I was struck at once with her coun- 
tenance, her manner, her whole appearance : there was no beauty, no 
gracefulness, but the very opposite. The style and the colors of her 
dress were, if I remember, glaring and ill-chosen; but the fire of 
genius flashed from her large, black eyes, and her every look, her 
every word, was alive and glowing with intellectual vigor. Her 
powers of conversation seemed inexhaustible, and her wit delightful 
fixxm its brilliancy and freshness. The admiring group that attended 
her, not only surrounded her when seated, but moved on with her as 
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she passed along, as if unable tx) resist the attraction of that enchanted 
circle, and unwilling to lose a word that fell from her lips. Immedi- 
ately behind her, leaning on the arm of some one whom I did not 
notice, was a tall and graceful girl, in every way the contrast to Ma- 
dame de Stael; — her countenance full of nobleness — calmness in her 
modest eyes and on her open brow — sweetness upon her closed and 
silent lips : her figure at once youthful and dignified, and her dress, 
and hair, without ornament of any kind. Her whole demeanor was 
still more distinguished by gentleness and humility ; — this was Made- 
moiselle de Stael, the distinguished daugliter of that distinguislied 
mother. 

Shortly after, I visited the neighborhood of Coppet, but Madame de 
Stael was no longer its attractive inmate. Her funeral was just over, 
and the tribute to her uprightness of character, as well as to her 
matchless powers of mind, was as universal as it was spontaneous 
throughout that part of Switzerland. Ah, how touching was the 
contrast from the brilliant evening when I had seen that extraordi- 
nary woman surrounded by the highest and the loveliest of the 
nobility of England, then at its height of earthly glory ! — and the 
silent tomb where her cold and senseless remains were now laid in 
darkness and corruption ! What was the thought ? — what the inquiry, 
then, of those who loved her best? — the immortal spirit, where was 
that? Had she, like one who was among the most gifted of men — 
had she also learned to count all things but loss for the excellency of 
Christ Jesus ? Her daughter has said that, in the latter part of her 
life especially, she was in the practice of reading the Bible, and that 
she had sometimes found her engaged in prayer in her room. 

Madame de Stael was undeniably a woman of genius ; and she was 
one of those few remarkable individuals whose after life more than ful- 
fils the promise of precocious childhood. We see her, when only eleven 
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years of age, seated on her little wooden stool, on which she was 
obliged to sit very upright, by the side of her father's arm-chair — 
even then an object of attention and interest to many of the most 
eminent literary men of the day. We are told of the Abb^ Eaynal 
taking both her little hands in his, and conversing with her as if she 
had been five-and-twenty. At dinner, she sat with attention, and 
though she uttered not a word, she almost seemed to speak in her 
turn — all her flexible features displaying so much expression, her 
eyes following the looks and motions of those who spoke, and seeming 
to seize their ideas before she heard them. How finely has it been 
said of her in after-life, in the full and matured season of her intel- 
lectual vigor, that, "because she felt with enthusiasm, she penetrated 
with sagacity; because her heart beat high with zeal, her imagination 
glowed with fervor. No one was less fickle in her friendships— full 
of enthusiasm, she was yet constant — prone to vehement feelings, she 
was without violence, either of temper or disposition ! — All was noble 
and generous, to her very faults. Nothing mean or paltry belonged 
to her understanding or her heart. But the predominant feeling of 
her soul was filial love — her father had ever been her most confiden- 
tial and attached friend, from whom she had no thought or feeling of 
her heart concealed, and devotion to him through life, and tender 
veneration for his memory, seemed to occupy her whole mind when 
she lost him ; and she in her turn was cherished with the same ardent 
affection by her own children ! " Such was Madame de Stael ! 

We turn to a far lovelier subject when we speak of Madame de 
Broglie. Yes, while we turn away dazzled by the brilliancy of the 
one character, the heart loves to rest its gaze upon the pure and gen- 
tle lustre of the other. We bring forward the character, the conduct, 
the whole course of this modest and Christian woman — her plain- 
spoken godly decision, her lowliness of mind, the admirable consist- 
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ency of her walk, the powerful influence of her example, in the very 
highest circles both of rank and literature ; and we entreat the gen- 
tlewomen of our land to consider, and to weigh the value of such a 
character. 

The death of her mother seems to have deepened the character of 
her piety, though from her earliest childhood we are told that she 
never remembered the time when she did not love God. "One of the 
earliest recollections I have," she said, " was that of repeating on my 
knees, at my mother's side, the Lord's prayer." She was placed by 
Madame de Stael, at a very early period, under the late excellent Mr. 
Cellerier, of Geneva, who came to Coppet several times a week, to 
instruct her and her brother in the holy Bible : " and from my ear- 
liest years," she continues, " I took delight in reading the Scriptures, 
and committing myself to my Saviour." Much of the daughter's 
superiority may be attributed to the admirable system of the mother, 
and the wise and enlightened views which she took in those days of 
false systems of education — the way in which she inculcated implicit 
obedience from the child to the parent — her utter abhorrence of every 
kind of artifice and affectation — and the good plain sense which she 
showed in all the management of her children. " She raised them," 
says Madame Necker de Saussure, "to the level of her own mind, 
and herself to the level of their innocence." She seems to have 
united in her system the most perfect confidence with the most digni- 
fied reserve. "Never was a mother more open," said Madame de 
Broglie, " and, at the same time, more authoritative. I have heard 
her say to my brother — ^ Your approbation is necessary to me.' She 
would reproach herself even for our faults, saying to us — 'If you 
commit faults, I shall not only be very unhappy, but I shall be stung 
with remorse.' " 

From the time of the marriage of Mademoiselle de Stael to the Due 
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de Broglie, she might be considered as the head of a little company 
of evangelical Christians at Paris; and her influence was very great 
in the sphere where she was then placed, being not only intimately 
acquainted with the king and queen, but the wife of the prime minis- 
ter of the kingdom. Wherever she was, however, she never forgot 
" whose she was, and whom she served." She spoke out, but with 
admirable sweetness and discretion on all occasions; and in a sphere 
where it is perhaps most difficult to serve God openly, and to follow 
Christ faithfully, she walked humbly with her God ; like the English 
Lady Howe; not only upholding, but adorning the doctrine of God 
our Saviour at all times and in all things. 

She was consulted constantly by the wise and the good in their 
efforts to circulate the Holy Scriptures, and to send the missionaries 
of the truth to foreign lands. And so far as the influence of a modest, 
retiring woman could be exerted in public life, her influence was felt. 
I well remember, at a meeting of the Bible Society, in the town of 

W y a few years since, when it was announced that the Report of 

the Paris Bible Society had been written by the wife of the prime 
minister of France, supplying the name, which had been forgotten, of 
the pious daughter of Madame de Stael. 

In her own family, it was the daily custom of this excellent woman 
to assemble her children and servants, and to read the Scriptures, 
and to pray with them. She was indeed a woman of much prayer. 
After the attempt which had been made upon the king's life by Fies- 
chi, her first words to a friend who called upon her were: "Oh! 
there must have been much praying on the part of some of God's 
people, or it would have been far worse with us than it was." On 
that occasion, a musket-ball passed through the front part of her hus- 
band's coat, and cutting slightly the skin on the collar-bone, passed 
24 
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along to the upper part of the sleeve on the other side, and there 
lodged, having spent its force. 

And this woman, in the mysterious providence of Him who doeth 
all things well, was cut off in the prime of her life, and in the midst 
of her usefulness. Let those who unite in lamenting her loss, unite 
also in praying that God may raise up others in the same high sphere 
of usefulness to supply her place, to imitate her example, and to exert 
around them a like influence. These are the women best fitted to 
form the character of a nation, by forming as Christian mothers the 
character of her statesmen, and of the heads of her various orders of 
society, in their childhood. It has been said by a distinguished states- 
man of our own country, and the testimony is peculiarly valuable as 
coming from such an individual to a woman of such decided godliness, 
"that if to celebrate the capacity of women, as well as to prove how 
gracefully the rarest gifts of the understanding may be combined with 
the kindliest dispositions of the heart, the moralist will naturally point 
towards the illustrious mother, he will also name the admirable 
daughter, if he would present to the love and respect of mankind the 
purest example of every female virtue, and of all the accomplishments 
that can adorn the softer sex." But the main spring of all that was 
pure and lovely and of good report in this distinguished lady, was 
humility; and the secret of her humility has been thus admirably 
portrayed : " She was truly humble ; for her thoughts were habitually 
fixed, not upon those gifls and graces which she possessed in the sight 
of men, but upon those which she wanted in the sight of God." 

Note. — ^Part of the aboye aocount is taken from a little work by Mr. Baird, which has 
been withdrawn from circulation. 




THE CRUCIFIXION. 



B7 THOMAS ZOQCH. 



Hail, heavenly love, that with eternal sway 
Pervades creation's amplest bounds ! 'Twas love 
That bade existence spring to life ; the sun, 
Insphered in radiancy, began his course, 
And vegetation from the earth's warm lap 
Called forth her genial powers. 'Twas love that formed 
Redemption's glorious plan. Ye white-winged hosts. 
Cherubs and seraphs, that, enrobed in light, 
Drink the pure stream of ever-during day. 
In hallelujahs chant the grateful hymn 
Of adoration ; from your sapphire seats 
Hail the glad tidings, that to man is given 
A Saviour merciful. But chiefly ye. 
Daughters and sons of Adam, raise the song 
Of gratulation meet. Ye young, ye gay. 
Listen with patient ear the strains of truth ; 
Ye who in dissipation waste your days. 
From pleasure's giddy train steal an hour 
With sage reflection, nor disdain to gaze 
Upon the scene on Calvary's guilty mount. 
Where frighted nature shakes her trembling frame. 
And shudders at the complicated crime. 
The head encircled with a crown of thorns, 
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All pale and languid on the bleeding cross, 
The nail-empierc^d hand, the mangled feet, 
The perforated side, the heaving sigh 
Of gushing anguish, the deep groan of death, 
The day of darkness, terror, and distress; — 
Ah ! shall not these awake one serious thought ? 

How vain the breath, how empty all the boast 

Of popular applause ! To-day we soar 

The sons of fortune, favored by the crowd. 

Their idol and their God. The morrow blights 

Our bud of fame. The rabble change their notes 

From hoarsest acclamation to the hiss 

Of harsh contempt; the many-headed beast. 

Hark ! how he shouts for blood and impious carnage ! 

See Israel's humble King, mild as the lamb 

Beneath the murdering knife, amidst the sneer. 

The taunt of mad reproach, led to the cross, 

To shame and bitter death. Him late they raised 

To fame's bright summit, when they sung his name 

With loud hosannas, or with silent ardor 

Dwelt on his tongue, list'ning the happy lore 

Of evangelic joy. Ye ruflSan tribe, 

Ah ! check the ruthless rage, that drowns the voice, 

The faithful voice of reason, to your God 

Prefers sedition's son, whom foul with crimes 

Ripe vengeance waits, and awful justice calls. 

Ye men of Judah, let one languid spark 
Of soft compassion melt your iron hearts ! 
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Oh ! stay the cruel stroke, the blood-stained scourge 
Forbear ; oh spare, for pity spare that wound ; 
Support his falt'ring steps ; he faints, he dies ; 
Your King, your meek Messiah faints ; he sinks 
Beneath the oppressive load ; up the steep mount 
He panting toils, and harassed with fatigue. 

But shall oblivion's raven wing o'ershade 
The ever-blooming fame of Salem's daughters? 
Then weep, ye fair, and with prophetic tears 
Swell the full stream of grief, sincere as erst 
When Herod's vengeful arm in infant blood 
Drenched his wide-wasting sword; with rueful shriek 
The childless parent wandered Rama's streets. 
Your gentler breasts to sympathetic sighs 
Indulgent nature melts. Remorseless man. 
With heart of roughest mould, sheds not one tear. 
Nor wail's a Saviour's death. To you the muse 
Shall twine her wreath of praise ; ye felt his pangs. 
Ye moaned his agonizing grief of soul. 

How calm the Suflferer ! not one rageful word 
Of wild impatience; no resentment shakes 
His harrowed breast. Cheerful and mild he meets 
The savage king of terrors. Lo ! to heaven 
On mental wing his zealous prayer ascends. 
But ah! for whom? — For you, ye sons of pride. 
That led him to the accursed tree of shame. 
" Father, forgive them." Hence, far hence the fury 
Of wrath and vengeful hatred ! Christian love. 
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With universal charity, inspire 

My breast ; extinguish everj' latent spark 

Of low revenge. Give me to breathe the flame 

Of tenderest afl^ection ; to sustain 

Unruffled and serene the mean attacks 

Of enmity and slander. Thus to tread 

A Masters heavenly steps; like him to bear 

With patient mind insult and rash abuse; 

Be this my boasted glory, this my pride ! 

Great God of Truth, shall equal terrors fall 
On innocence and guilt? The noontide ray 
Mix with the midnight gloom? The Son of Man, 
The great High Priest, harmless and undefiled. 
With impious ruffians numbered, dies the death 
Of unrelenting justice. Fierce as Hell 
Yon murderer vile breathes out his angry soul 
In blasphemous defiance. Foul reproach 
Flows from his venom tongue ; avenging death. 
With tenfold darkness brooding, opes to view 
Scenes of eternal pangs, where penal wrath 
With unextinguishable fury bums. 
Some cheerful beam of hope, some gleam of heaven, 
Bursts on the brother of his crimes. He w^eeps ; 
Repentance darts into his convict heart 
A ray of peace. The rising arm of wrath 
Drops the impending thunder; mercy smiles 
Benign. E'en though the blaze of guilt outglare 
The scarlet's crimson hue, fair mercy sheds 
Her hoard of joy, and whitens every stain. 
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See 'midst the crowd, that thronging round the hill 
With mad, discordant roar of barb'rous joy 
Gape on the cross, a self-convicted wretch 
Shivering. Damp horror fills his guilty breast 
With pungent throes. On his wide-rolling eye 
Distraction frantic sits, and black despair. 
Accursed lust of gain, that steels the heart 
'Gainst pity's soft emotions, breaks the tie 
Of dear afiection, plunges all the soul 
In sin and woe ! What ! for so poor a price, 
The assassin's hireling wages, to betray 
A Saviour and a God ! and with the kiss 
Of friendship too! — Thou specious man of blood, 
Fly from thyself, thy bitterest, deadliest foe. 
Conscience, with never-dying worm, corrodes 
Thy tortured bosom. 'Tis the Lamb of God, 
The blessed Jesus, whom thy treach'rous hand 
Consigns to death : Heard'st thou that sigh of grief 
That shook earth's tottering base ? Saw'st thou those limbs 
Writhing with pain ? 'Twas he that taught the word 
Of peace and love, that stopped the horrid rage 
Of dire disease, and from their gloomy cell 
Called out the silent dead. The expiring sigh 
Again he heaves. Heard'st thou that cutting pang, 
Iscariot ! Go, whilst dumb amazement holds 
The frozen multitude; cavern thy pelf. 
Perfidious traitor. Vengeance, clad in blood, 
Burning with rage, unsheaths her wasteful sword. 
Pursues thy steps, and hunts thee down to death. 
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Whikt ruin bursts the temple's inmost veil, 
And 'midst surrounding scenes of horror roam 
The grisly spectres, as at midnight hour; 
Far from the pomp and pageantry of pride 
Pilate sequestered sits, — ^the venal judge. 
Corruption's slave, that gloated on the spoils 
Of innocence oppressed. What avails 
Or trophied blaze of power or gloss of wealth 
To soothe the fevered frenzy of his soul? 
He bums, as with a raging calenture, 
Tortured by jarring passions. Why that look? 
Those broken accents? Thou dark, dusky man. 
Say, can his spotted skin the leopard change? 
In vain thou seek'st the pillow of repose. 
The noontide sun, veloped in darkness dim. 
His golden glory shrouds ; but ah ! what night 
With darkness dim shall shroud thee from the eye. 
The piercing eye of guilt? With impious hand 
Profane not thus the limpid stream : not all 
The ocean's wave can wash off that foul spot 
Of murder. Heaven's vindictive justice reigns 
Unbribed by wealth. E'en now thy anxious mind 
Anticipates its fate. Destruction waits 
Thy steps ; the t3n:ant of imperial Rome 
Drives thee to exile ; in the desert isle 
Breathe to the taunting air thy doleful plaints. 
Engendered erst on pride and coward shame. 
The monster Suicide his influence dire 
Sheds o'er thy melancholy-tinctured soul. 
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What pencil's glowing colors know to paint 

A mother's deep distress? Fast by the cross, 

With eyes and hands uplifted, wrapped in woe. 

All motionless and mute, she views her son. 

Her God, beneath the weight of others' sins 

Bow his afflicted head. Thus Eve, absorbed 

In sorrow's trance, her darling ofispring eyed 

Welt'ring in blood. Expressive silence spoke 

Her pangs of agony ; the big-swoln tear 

Burst down her cheek; around her beauteous form 

The golden tresses flowed in rude disorder. 

Whilst Adam at her side in vain assayed 

Bland consolation. Secret grief o'erwhelms 

Maria's throbbing breast. Now languor wan 

Unnerves each sense ; tender remembrance soon 

Wakes in her softened heart the fond, fond scenes. 

When sweet domestic peace confirmed her bliss. 

Sheltered beneath a husband's faithful arm 

From humbling infamy. Though no trumpet's sound. 

No host of cherubim his praise attuned, 

Maternal rapture on the lovely name 

Of Jesus dwelt; pondered each pleasing sign 

Of future splendor. What an awful change ! 

The rude wind tempests the bright dawn of hope. 

Mute is the tongue of eloquence that awed 

A listening multitude; languid the lips 

That smiled complacence round, and every grace 

Gently diflfused. Dim in its ghsustly orb 

The beaming eye of Majesty is sunk. 
25 
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But though with adverse wind the gray storm lowers, 
Shall sullen discontent awake the voice 
Of querulous despair? Thou second Eve, 
Oh stop the falling tear; the sigh restrain. 
And ye, selected flock, that scattered late 
Fled from your shepherd, from despondence raise 
Your drooping hearts; resume the smile of joy. 
Burst are the gates of death ; disarmed its sting. 
The Holy One could not corruption see ; 
But risen, triumphant over sin and death, 
Holds his appointed place on God's right hand. 




THE MISSIONARY'S FIRST TRIALS. 

"For hid name's sake they went forth." — 3 John, 7. 

"What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart?" was the aflfect- 
ing remonstrance of one who was the great leader of missionary exer- 
tions, even as he was the devoted follower of Him whose mission was 
from the realms, of beauty and of glory to the dreary desert of this 
fallen world. Who could help recalling the words of that most gentle 
and yet most zealous apostle, on standing, as I did, in the room of the 
inn of Petersfield, where Henry Martyn, on his way to Portsmouth, 
to join the ship which was to bear him from his native land for ever, 
fainted away, overcome with the agony of his feelings. 

It is good for cold and selfish hearts to hear of the trials of such 
men ; it is good for us all. We do not half estimate as we ought to 
do the importance of missionary labors — the glorious heroism of those 
truly noble men, who have gone forth, constrained by the love of 
Christ, obeying with the spirit of single-minded devotedness the part- 
ing injunctions of their Lord: Go ye, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. We know little or nothing of those deep conflicts which 
tear the hearts of missionaries — of men keenly alive to all the tender 
affections of our human nature ; for the men who feel most acutely, 
who are most alive to all the exquisite sensibilities and endearing 
associations of a Christian's home, are the best fitted to preach the 
Gospel of the surpassing love of Christ to their fellow-men — to speak, 
as a heathen convert beautifully expressed it, " out of their hearts 
into our hearts." I have it in my power to bring before my readers 
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a (i^nr ■kfrUrheJi of fact/i relatinz tr> rach trial*. I ooald easQv «ive 
namefi and dati^ ; bat it inu«t be evident to anv one that to do so 
wfmhi be almo^ unjustifiable. I will hope that, as thi* volume will 
prrjbably find it« way into some circle* where prejudice or indifl&Tence 
may exi.«t on the «ubject of Chri.«tian mi«.«ion«. «ome kind and gentle 
ifpiritu may lie found who will yield to the touching statements that 
follow, and be U^d to cr>n«ider the subject, peH^p? with prayer — 
[ierfaa[>$9 with a determination to inquire and to weigh all objections 
with the Hpirit of impartial judgment. 

On a B cr^ach, last Januarj-. a cr>ld winters night, one who is 

now in India made the following remarks to his friend, wishing to 
while away the tediousness of a dreary journey. He said : " How 
often drx« the work of <rrace commence in a family with one of the 
weakest memljers of it I it was so in our family. One of my sisters 
was brought to a saving knowledge of her Ix)rd and Sa\'iour, and 
became herself much concerned about the souls of those connected 
with her. She married a missionary, and with her husband went to 
Sierra l-icone, that grave of missionaries ; and both soon found a rest- 
ing-place in an African churchyard. On leaving home to embark, 
her route was through the town where I was then at school ; and not 
wishing to leave England without taking leave of me, she came to the 
school, though it was at so early an hour that the boys had not yet 
left their dormitory. The bed-room door was thrown open by the 
servant, and my name was called out; upon which I raised myself in 
my Ixjd, and my sister with her husband, approached to say farewell; 
and wishing to be as short a time as possible in such a place under 
such circumstances, she gave me her parting kiss, and said, with affec- 
tionate earnestness, ^Robert, read your Bible' — and then hurried out 
of the rcxim. A word spoken in season, how good is it! These words 
were the last that I was ever to hear from my sister's lips; I could 
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not forget them. I did read my Bible. I saw the way; but, like too 
many youths, I did not walk in it; and it happened, on one occasion, 
while standing by the fire in the hall, I uttered some sinful expres- 
sion ; when my bedfellow, whom I had imagined to be asleep when my 

sister addressed me, immediately exclaimed: * I think, N yjon 

have forgotten what your sister said to you/ The arrow was fixed 
in my conscience. I read again ; I searched the Scriptures, and found 
the Saviour; and He has long been precious to my soul. I often 
thought of His command : * Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature ; ' and I can say that, for seven years, my 
mind has been made up to go forth as a missionary to the heathen, 
but there have been hindrances in the way. My father would not 
hear of it. When I was approaching the age of thirty, I told him 
that I could put off my departure no longer; that if ever I was to 
be of any use in the heathen world, I felt that it was high time that 
I should go. One day he took me by the hand, and led me into his 
study, and earnestly entreated me, with much affection, not to think 
of going until he was gone, alluding to his own death, he being then 
an aged man. I replied, I could put it off no longer; that the time 
was come. My father's countenance fell. He said no more. Since 
his death, I have learned from my mother, that it had been his fervent 
prayer that, if it was the will of God, he might be taken to his rest, 
that the way might be made plain for me to go. He was called 
hence some few months ago, and I, as you know, embark in about a 
fortnight's time." 

When the Rev. Mr. V , also of the Church Missionary Society, 

received his instructions before the committee at the Church Mission- 
ary House, he manifested such a lovely disposition, and expressed 
himself in so impressive and affecting a manner, that a gentleman 
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present followed him out of the room, feeling desirous to obtain some 
information from him respecting his family. He asked, " Have you 

a father living?" Mr. V replied, "I have." "Is your mother 

also alive?" He answered, "Yes." "Have you any brothers and 
sisters?" The answer was, " There are ten of us in the family." The 
next question was a very natural one : " Did they give you up will- 
ingly ?" Mr. V replied, " He trusted that he could say they did; " 

adding, "On the morning that I left home, we all met around the 
domestic altar. My father in prayer commended me to the guidance, 
and keeping, and blessing of our covenant God; and when we rose 
from our knees, I believe that one sentiment pervaded every breast. 
I believe that one and all could say : We love you, our son, our bro- 
ther, most tenderly ; but we all love Jesus Christ far more, and are 
thankful that one of our number is called to the high privilege of 
making known his unsearchable riches to the heathen." 

When the Rev. Mr. W y of the same Society, was travelling in 

Scotland with a friend, about six months before he offered himself to 
missionary employment, he told his friend that he was fully deter- 
mined to go forth as a missionary, but he could not make up his mind 
to tell his aged father of what he was going to do, as he knew it would 
cost him so much to part with him. He added, " I have told my sis- 
ter, and she met me with this reply : * My dear brother, I have often 
prayed the Lord of the harvest to raise up laborers, and to send them 
forth into his harvest, but I have never prayed, and I never can pray, 
that he may send you.' " 

A short time before his engaging in this work, on meeting the same 
friend in London, he put into his hand a letter which he had just then 
received from his father, in answer to the one in which he made 
known to him for the first time his intention of going forth as a mis- 
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sionary to India. In the first part of the letter there were very strong 
expressions of aflfection on the part of his father for his son ; and then 
he went on to say, in these simple but touching terms : " If the Lord 
has need of you among the heathen, I dare not oppose your going 
forth among them ; for I know what He has done for me. He gave 
His adorable Son, not merely to live for me, but to die as an atone- 
ment for my sin ; " and thus, from a sense of his obligations to his 
redeeming Lord, he bade his son go forth with a father's blessing on 
his head, declaring that, as long as he lived, he would not fail to sup- 
plicate the God of all grace to be with his child, and to prosper the 
work of his hands. A day or two before he sailed, in a letter, dated 
Deal, we find this description of his departure from his father's house : 
"Painful — most painful it was to tear myself away from my much 
loved and very precious home; I could not bear the pain of leave- 
taking ; so, rising early, I secretly withdrew " — (we have learned that, 
through a half-open door, at the early dawn, the son gazed upon the 
father as he slept — ) "undiscovered, save by one faithful servant, 
whose aflfectionate watchfulness I could not elude. She had been in 
my Sunday school, in happy days gone by, and God had blessed my 
counsels to her; and she, poor girl, hung upon me like a sister, and 
would not be pacified without sobbing out her tearful farewell. As 
to myself, my nerves, which have sometimes been braced up as it 
were to immovable firmness, utterly gave way, and I wept as I never 
wept before; but I have not lost my best friend — our Master, faith- 
ful and true, who suffers me to draw nigh him, apportions my strength 
to my day, and will not leave me nor forsake me, as I trust, until he 
has made me more than a conqueror, through Himself who loveth 

me." 

I liave a letter before me of very late date — it speaks of this de- 
voted missionary. It is written by an intimate friend; it announces 
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his death : " My beloved friend W has been taken to his rest. 

He had relieved dear W at G , who was obliged to return to 

England in search of health, and a few months afterwards he was 
attacked with jungle fever. At the expiration of ten days of most 
severe suflfering, he was released from his earthly tabernacle. The 
enemy during this period strove hard to shake his faith, and for one 
day was permitted to be successful. His dear aflllicted wife did all 
she could to comfort him by reading such passages of Scripture as 
particularly bore upon his state of mind, and by much prayer, through 
the mercy of God, he was permitted for some hours previous to his 
departure to enjoy the sweetest peace of mind. His medical friend, 

at the request of dear W , just before he expired, penned his 

dying sentiments, which were, that he died in the firm faith and hope 
of everlasting life solely through the merits of his Redeemer." 



THE END. 
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